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A DEFINITION AND VALIDATION OF OBSESSIONAL TRENDS 
IN THE RORSCHACH EXAMINATION OF ADOLESCENTS 


William Goldfarb, Ph.D.* 


I. Obsessional Trends in the Rorschach Examination of Adolescents 


There is a close relationship between the irresistible or compulsive 
act and the persistently recurring or obsessional association. Indeed the ob- 
sessive idea may be externalized and transformed into the compulsive act. The 
latter may also be in reaction to or reaction against the unbearable idea. Sim- 
ilarly, the obsessional formation may involve an internalization or inhibition 
of a motor impulse. The important fact is that whether the motor or internal 
aspects of personality are most conspicuous in the obsessive-compulsive charac- 
ter formation, the underlying psychological dynamics may be the same. Further, 
in most cases, it is possible to find ideational equivalents for the compulsive 
deed and motor equivalents for the obsessive idea. Even more significant, how- 
ever, is the remarkable discovery of Freud(6), which has been verified by many 
later investigations, that in cases where there is a marked or aggravated ob- 
sessive-compulsive development, there is also to be observed a syndrome of 
personality characteristics which he termed the "obsessional character". The 
structure of the obsessional neurosis is inseparable from the more general per- 
sonality which virtually always is the background of the neurosis. 


This personality, which interests us primarily in the present discus- 
sion, shows two broad qualities which are of obvious diagnostic importance. 
First, there is the powerful and rigid consistency with which the individual 
character formation maintains itself in all situations and under varying degrees 
of stress and relationship. We agree with Federn(5) that in the pressure of 
external and internal forces, the obsessional character is above all others one 
which demands a "full unity of the whole ego". The reaction formation to the 
unacceptable or threatening drives is complete, vigorous and integrated. Even 
where the obvious symptomatic development is not apparent, an obsessional devel- 
opment may be inferred if there is a strongly controlled tendency to react to 
all adjustments in the same, rigidly defined, limiting fashion. Secondly, there 
is dramatic similarity in personality structure among various obsessional per- 
sonalities notwithstanding differences in the specific genesis, content, and 
elaboration of their obsessions and compulsions. This is due to the similarity 
in more general personal dynamics in virtually all cases, where one observes a 
broad, thorough-going reaction formation expressed in a unified, vigorous, 
conscious, controlling ego structure. 


Clinical impressions regarding the obsessional personality have oft- 
times been described in the literature. In view of the conspicuously well de- 
fined nature of the obsessional syndrome, it is not surprising that the interest 
that most students of personality have displayed in it should have been trans- 
mitted to Rorschach experimenters. Rorschach(11) himself first helped to elab- 
orate the obsessional pattern as it expressed itself in responses to the 
Rorschach cards. Experience has tended to validate Rorschach's impressions and 
most workers with clinical insight now find it relatively simple to identify 

and diagnose the obsessional development through the Rorschach experiment. The 
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process of validation, however, has not progressed conspicuously beyond clinical 
impressions or case verification of blind Rorschach analyses of single individyels. 
(See Piotrowski, 10). Similarly, as is true of most Rorschach work, conclusions 
have been derived from investigation of adults. In a sense, the obsessional de- 
velopment represents a premature ego formation. If this is true, we might expect 
that the trend would already be evident in some form in virtually the entire per- 
jiod preceding maturity. This investigation developed from the observation that 
Rorschach patterns similar to those observed in adult obsessionals were present 

in an adolescent population and the consequent clinical hypothesis that the per- 
sonality trends of the obsessional character are already markedly evident in 
adolescence, though these trends are elaborated in terms of adolescent experience. 


The author has administered Rorschach examinations as one phase of a 
psychological examination for purposes of educational guidance to several hundred 
adolescents, age twelve years and over. Twenty records were found which showed 
similar tendencies and which the author interpreted clinically as “obsessional”. 


7 The diagnoses might be termed "blind" since they were made without benefit of 
— psychiatric diagnosis or classification. 


The present paper proposes to present: 


1. A description of obsessional tendencies in an adolescent group 


as they were expressed in the twenty selected Rorschach protocols, 
and 


A validation of the psychological trends hypothesized from the 
Rorschach examination in the selected, so-called obsessional 
group through a comparison with an unselected group on the basis 


of case study, clinical observation and interviews, and testing 
of all the children involved. 


Twenty unselected adolescents were employed for a controlled comparison 
with the obsessional group. The control group consisted of the last twenty chil- 
dren, 12 years of age and over, who had been referred to the writer for education- 
al guidance. The mean age of the unselected group is 14.4 years and it is not 
statistically differentiated in terms of age from the obsessional group whose 
mean age is 14.9 years. These children represented typical referrals to the 
psychologist whose focus was not maladjustment or personality in a vague, unde- 
fined sense but both in relation to school planning. The children in both the 
obsessional and unselected categories were foster children who in most cases 

had backgrounds of family disorganization. Anxiety and a personal sense of dif- 
ference, related to factors inherent in foster home placement, might consequently 
be expected in both groups. The control group thus was not "normal" but rather 
unselected. The Rorschach examination was used as the basis for classifying one 
group of children as obsessional and the other unselected group as non-obsessional. 
Whatever differences are found between the two groups in social behavior, person- 
ality and intelligence are thus likely to be derived from the original selective 
process on the basis of the Rorschach examination. Indeed, it would be just as 
valid a procedure to term the obsessional group as children with Rorschach pattern 
A and the unselected group as children with Rorschach pattern B. The essential 
purpose of the study would then be to show the consistency of dynamics within 
selected Rorschach pattern A, the distinct deviations between Rorschach pattern A 
and unselected Rorschach pattern B, and finally, to observe if case history and 
other approaches to personality demonstrate equivalent deviations between the group. 


The selection of the obsessional group. 


Personality variables were inferred from item patternings in the Ror- 


: 


schach protocols rather than single items. In addition, the qualitative aspects 
of the Rorschach protocol frequently provided more important personality cues 
than did the quantitative data though the latter were always valuable. in the 
absence of adequate Rorschach norms for children of all intelligence levels 
between the ages of 12 and 16, interpretations were made on the basis of the 
author's experience with adolescent Rorschach records, the Hertz (7) data, and 
Beck's(1) adult norms. It is obvious that, at best, the norms mentioned can 
only be regarded as approximate in their application to any specific group of 
children. It must, therefore, be stressed that clinical judgment and experience 
rather than exact statistical patterning was the basis for the original diag- 
noses. Yet, once having selected the obsessional group, it was possible to de- 
termine, by a consideration of the statistical data in the Rorschach examination, 
if a discrete group actually had been differentiated on the basis of clinical 
judgment. 


Generally speaking, the obsessional protocol is permeated by a spirit 
of inner anxiety and an attitude of conflict and vacillation in making edjust- 
ments. Further, the child does not withdraw from but, indeed, forces his ad- 
justments. He does so with great expenditure of personal energy and at great 
cost to himself. Thus, he continues to function at all times in relation to 
problems and obstructions, but with continuously operating control. He is im- 
pelled to exercise this control if he is not to be immobilized completely by 
the constant threat of external forces elaborated by his own fears. 


This "drive to adjustment” or self enforced conformity is expressed 
in the powerful application and effort with which the child cooperates in the 
Rorschach performance though he is generally disinterested or even dislikes the 
whole task. To him, the Rorschach examination is an actual task which he would 
rather not engage in at all; but once begun, this task must be completed. The 
task is generally completed and in rigid, painstaking, worrisome, meticulous 
fashion. The internal anxiety and fears, and the related feeling of human re- 
sentment are thus submerged. Instead, a front is presented that is the essence 
of social acceptability. Anxiety is camouflaged by wordiness and intellectual- 
ization. Hostility is also not easily apparent and is passively expressed. 
Strong feelings are immediately balanced by stronger control. Personal weak- 
ness or inability to respond are not admitted. In short, it is the anxiety 
that is implied rather than directly expressed in obvious blocking or aggression 
that raises suspicions of obsessional development. Of greater symptomatic sig- 


nificance, however, is the quality of "mustness" and compulsive control that 
accompanies every behavioral response. 


In the Rorschach examination of obsessional adolescents, the most in- 
teresting anxiety reactions seem peculiar to them and are consequently the most 
easily observable. They are also very similar to reactions clinically observed 


in adult obsessionals. 


The following are listed: 


(A) The need for reassurance is verbally requested though it is gen- 
erally expressed in terms of wanting to perform along the exact lines desired 
by the examiner rather than in terms of openly admitting inability to respond. 


Illustration 1. S.G. experienced immediate "shock" on receiving card II. 


His adjustment was rapid but in terms of unrelated verbal- 
ization and an apparently calm seeking for technical in- 
struction. He asked “On what side?" When the responsi- 
bility for adjustment was again returned to him by the 
statement “It's up to you entirely", he delayed for 36 


seconds during which time he kept turning the card around 
AVAVAN/ Further along in the same card when he had al- 
ready given four very full, meticulously described responses, 


he again asked: "Am I supposed to describe everything about 


2. P.S. gave as his first response to card I, "Well, it looks 
like a bug - this part here. This looks like wings if you 
put it together." Then he turned the card (A<AVSA_ ) 
and, still uncertain as to whether he should proceed to a 


new response, asked "Shall I tell everything about the bug 
like eyes, legs, tail?" 


3. J. J. after giving two good responses to card I, asked the 
examiner, "Can I hold it any way I want to?" He was told 
that he could. He turned the card around (AV) and apparently 
still uncertain, asked "Does it have to mean anything?" The 
examiner, to try him out, just shrugged his shoulders. J. 
immediately responded with the popular "bat" response. 


It should be noted that these questions are generally not accompanied by motor 
expressions of hesitation or by an obvious attitude of dependence. The subject 
tries to give the impression of wanting to conform to the rules and the examiner’ 
wishes. His very questioning, while it is only one sign, is symptomatic of the 
complex character syndrome which will also be reflected in the other signs to be 
listed. For example, there is the fear of free, uninhibited adjustment and ex- 
pression of feeling, and a search for rules to follow. In addition, the subject 
constantly examines himself, as though to ask "Is what I am doing correct?" or 
"Is my response complete?" This fear is not admitted, however, but is covered 
by an impersonally worded question around technique. 


(B) Another characteristic of the obsessional Rorschach which is simil 
in its psychological dynamics is the qualified verbal response. 


Illustration: 1. P.S. introduced a reservation to his response to a small de- 


tail in card I. "This looks like South America - if there 
was @ little strip here." Similarly in card VII, he stated 
"if you cut off this and that, it looks like Spain." Or in 
reference to the bottom of card VIII "if you would put a head 


to this, it would look like a woman's chest because the orange 
part stands out." 


2. M.R. said in his response to card VI, "It may even look like 


a snake with its long neck, but the two wings shaped on the 
neck make me think otherwise." 


3. S.K. stated in response to card I, "It looks like, if cut in 
half, a map of England.” 


4. §&.G. pointed to the middle white space in card II and said 
"If this was pottery, this would be where to put things." 


Such responses manifest the controlling doubt and ambivalence in these 
adolescents. They are preoccupied with the construction of personal defenses ani 
must rationalize all their acting and feeling. In Illustration 2, above, the 
doubt even causes the boy to reject his initial response. Vacillation makes hin 
quite inadequate, for with every step forward he feels impelled to move one step 
backward. Such trends vary in strength from the simple expression of uncertainty 
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or the hesitant formulation to complete self-enervation and absolute denial. 
M.G. employed introductory phrases such as "it seems to be" or “it might be" 

y thruout his whole performance. I.K. also used the phrase “it might be" thruout 
all the cards. eIn response to card III, he said "A red thing resembling a bow 
tie." In response to card I, he said “It could represent a bat - maybe very 
slight". The latter statement reflects greater denial than the simple hesitancy 
expression (could be, might be, resembles, seems to be,.slight resemblance, etc.) 
The conflict is interestingly expressed by M.B. in response to card I. "Oh - 
no - yes. It looks like eagles, the claws, the feet." Similarly D.K., in re- 
sponse to card IV, said "This could also be feet. I doubt it.” 


(C) Related in dynamics to characteristics A and B is the excessive 
elaboration of response and the meticulous description found in the Rorschach 
protocols of the obsessional children. This trait has been the most often de- 

scribed in discussions of obsessional tendencies in the Rorschach © xamination. 
tly It varies in strength from the pedantically precise yet effective formulation 
3 and elaboration of each response to the pathetic state where the child has 
great difficulty in ever completing any response. 


Illustration 1. E.L. demonstrated the trend to careful, meticulous descrip- 
vion, though he did so within the bounds of normal judgment 


t and with an occasional gleam of imagination and originality. 
or's In response to card I, he stated, "Well, first it looks like 
) the mask of a devil - he has two horns and two large ears 

be sticking out perpendicular. He has a wide chin and a beard. 
- He seems to be smiling.- A very small nose. His eyes look as 


if he is ready to attack someone and his forehead is creased. | 


Second, it looks likeabutterfly flying over a stone and the 
butterfly has four white marks on the back and five grey ones. 
He seems to have been gliding because the wings are out." 


Several of the children showed more severe compulsion to me- 
ticulous description which bordered on empty verbalization 
Sometimes, to keep responding, the children moved from an 
elaboration of response to card description or response repe- 
| tition. The functional inefficacy of the results is illus- 


L trated by the following response of I.K. to card I. The pain- 
ad ful rigidity and circuitousness in response to this card were 
Ang, é exhibited in response to every card that followed. 

A 4" "It might be a bet. 

It looks like two ink spots - first one then another. 
ce Part of it looks like a coast line with islands around it like 
) @map. In the very middle it looks like faces with hands put 


up. In fact it looks like a creature. 
There is a hole in the middle. There is a dark line in the 

in middle except for the hole and little dark spots. Both sides 
are the same except the left side is a little darker. On the 
right side is a few spots and the left looks like it has a 
belt on. The hole looks like a buckle. The outline is the 
same except for the left side on the bottom. It comes out. On 
the right side on the hip of the creature, there is a light 


ese spot that isn't on the left side. There is a larger light 

and spot on the left side than on the right side. There's a black 
| spot on the right spot which isn't on the left spot. Near the 
hin top, there's on the left side a dark smudge which isn't on the 


tep right side. On the left side, just on the side near the middle, 
inty there are a lot of dark spots that aren't on the right side. 
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In the middle of the creature's nose there is a light spot 
where no ink touched. On the left side there's two things 
coming down but there is a light spot that isn{t on the right 
side. There's two large holes near the bottom. There's two 
cracks. The crack on the right is more distinct. The part 

in the middle that looks like a buckle has more in the left 
side. There's a little island on the bottom. Part of the 
right is taken off. Some smudges on the right side are a dif- 
ferent shape, and darker than the left side. Directly above 
the right hip is a little dot that isn't on the left side. It 
looks like a fingerprint. On the right appears an oval shaped 
smudge that isn't on the left side. Approximately at a level 
with the creature's head, the right hes some dark smudges on a 
line with the middle. In the hole near the bottom there are 
seven small dots, extremely small that aren't on the right side. 
The white hole which looks like a buckle on the belt is a very 


light smudge. At the right side of the creature's head, the 
smudges are different." 


M.G. showed similar trends in his Rorschach productions. His 
response to card I follows: 


A 18" "There's four triangles. On the right and the left 

side there's an animal shaped head - like a donkey shaped head. 
On the bottom is like a point. . 

On the top are like ears and a head. 

Like two hooks on each side and two bumps in between. The same 
width. There's a straight line in the middle. A couple of dark 
spots like light and dark shading. Towards the middle, I no- 
ticed like light and dark coloring. The bottom triangle has a 
lighter shade facing each other. The triangles are white in 
color. The other parts are lightish gray and dark spots. At 
the bottom, there is a smudge on one side of the leg. There is 
a dot on the left and right and on the top is a little smudge - 
@ circular shaped ball on two sides. Towards the neck of the 
donkey shape there is a white spot. I notice dents towards the 
bottom. Dents all around, not straight lined, shaky lines. No- 
tice two dots between the two circular shapes, on the bottom. I 
notice big - not exactly big, not small - dents further down 
from the neck on the two sides. I notice the shading is darker." 


In response to his internal drives, the obsessive adolescent sets up a 
derense of meticulousness, rationalization, empty wordiness and abstraction. The 
total performance is characterized by a hard, severely exacting, persistent drive 
to continue elaborating, to keep performing, to strive for a perfection of re- 
sponse, and most basically to prevent the disclosure of personal weakness or fear. 
Even an- examination of the illustrations offered above will indicate how imperson- 
al and objective, how encapsylated and isolated are the egos of these children, 


(D) Similar in dynamics to the tendency for almost never ending descrip- 
tion of a card or excessive elaboration of a response, is the trend to quantity 


ambition. The child is impelled to give many responses and to find some response 
for every part of the card. A severely methodical approach which finds responses 
for the total card, for the larger details and then for a plethora of rare de- 

tails is typical. Response total, of course, is far out of the normal range. The 
compulsive nature of the performance is demonstrated by the fact that even repeat- 
ing the encouraging statement that the number of responses does not matter is fre- 
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Illustration i. 


quently of little avail. 


W.L. took three hours to give 70 responses. His responses to 
card I are typical of his total performance. 
A3" “A mark" 

A head of a wolf or a dog. 

A head of a primate, or monkey. 

>AA face such as one might see in cartoons. 
VA<Y Head of a sheep. 

“ Head of buffalo. 

>VAV Head of a hippopotamus. 

Head of a pig. 

Head of an elephant with his trunk. 

A tree. 

A The edge of a cliff. 

> A spruce tree. 

ASWAA valley between two hills. 

Cactus plant. 

V A volcano with a hole at the top. 

The leg of a bear 

A cliff 

4 A basin. 

> A king with a crown on hin. 

V> The eye of a lion." 


H.F. showed quantity ambition in addition to a trend to me- 
ticulous elaboration of response and the aforementioned qual- 
ification trend and a seeking for reassurance. He also took 
3 hours for the total performance and gave 140 responses. His 
associations in response to card I are offered as typical of 
his total performance, though in the cards that followed he 
showed considerably less attention to wholes and ea clearer 
preoccupation with detail. 

/\ 6" “Looks as though it might be a bat with those winglike 
structures on either side of a bat. 

Then the body itself might be a beetle. 

Then those two claw-like appendages on either side of the head 
are claws of a crab. 

Do you want me to tell you what I see? Or what's represented? 
It might be a queerly shaped island. 

Then a snowflake. 

Or it might be a drop of water magnified. 

V Upside down it might be a mask with a face, nose. 

And these might be ears. 

»> This way it might be a tree. 

V Then in a remote way, it might be a Gulf of Mexico 

¢ Outline might be of an island or coast line - irregular. 

V Profile of a face. 

A Over here a hand pointing like this. 

< Coastline of land and islands all around. 

This might be a beach - lighter gray, and tiny islands. 
V<VAIn a very remote way, this might look like a foot - 

bony part, the way it is shaped. 

<V This dark black line might be a canal or a railroad seen 
from a great height. 

< Here it looks like a part of a nose. 

V This might be a cove or inlet from the sea." AV>/\ (Returns) 
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(E) In reaction against the internal turmoil and insecurity, the ob- 
sessional adolescent yearns for balance and orderliness. When the child is com- 
pelled to block off parts of the cards, as they are offered to him, before he 
will respond, he is not only demonstrating in motor form his meticulousness. He 
is also demonstrating his striving for balance and his fear of asymmetry. Jerb- 
ally, this is expressed during the Rorschach examination in comments regarding 
the symmetry or lack of symmetry of the cards, the "twoness" of a large number 
of responses, and in a general striving for unity and completeness. If the card 
cannot be pulled together, the child is left with a sense of vague, fearful, sus- 
pended uncertainty. 


Illustration 1. S.G. was extremely cautious and exacting in his adjustment to 

the Rorschach cards. He held onto card I for 8 minutes before 
he would relinquish it. His first response was given after 38 
seconds. Then he stared and concentrated for 5 minutes before 
he gave his second response, which in itself was highly imper- 
sonal, unimaginative and "safe". S's responses to card I, are 
reproduced. His striving for symmetry and what he called 
"formal balance” are verbalized. 
A<ACKA38" “It looks like a bird. >A(He rubs center of card.) 

One side is the same as the other - if that's important. Formal 

balance. 

YAY/A\(5' interval) Might be a seal of some sort - stamp seal. 
Looks a little bit like the U.S. - I don't know - I'm not sure. 

I don't notice anything else.” 


M.B. gave nine responses to card I. Then he stated "This is 
the exact thing on this side and on that side. One thing re- 

produced on the other side. I guess that’s all." M. made sin- 
ilar comments in his reaction to eight of the ten cards. 


Often there is not direct reference to balance, but the striv- 
ing for balance and symmetry is reflected in observation of 
paired opposites which balance each other as surely as two equal 
weights on 4 swing. 

This is illustrated in I.C.°s responses to card VII. 

"Well there are two faces looking at each other. 

Then there are two other faces looking the opposite way. 

In the bottom, in the middle, they have something resembling 
the long body of a moth. 

The whole thing might be an island with a hay." 


Apparently, not only did I.C.'s perception have to be balanced but it 
achieved complete unity through the last response. The search for balance and 
the search for unity are often reflected in the same response. On the other 
hand, it is an interesting phenomenon that some of the children seemed to fear 
the wholeness of the cards and systematically broke them up into innumerable 
details. 


4. The striving for unity and the connection of association is 
further illustrated in M.G.'s response to card IX. His at- 
tempt to break up and isolate parts of his associations was 
incomplete and unsuccessful, since he apparently achieved 
greater security in a rounded, inter-connected response. 

Ayv/\28" “Well, the top part looks like a rose or a tulip. 

And the two middle parts are like petals.. 

Or the green part of the ovary or something like ‘it, 

Or the top may even look like a magnified butterfly or any 
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other kind of an insect, sucking the nectar out of the sepal - 
the red part - with the two greenish or bluish parts of the 
sepals." 


5. The striving for unity is more distinctly illustrated by 
M.B.'s- responses to card IX. 
AVAY “Looks like two dogs laying on the ground. 
They're looking up. 
Looks like they're balancing a stick on their paws. 
Looks like two other dogs. 
The bottom dogs are balancing the top dogs. 
And the second dogs are balancing like other dogs. 
And the top dogs are making like an arc. 
The bottom dogs are pink, the middle dogs are green, and the 
top are orange. 
The bottom dogs look ferocious. 
You can't make out their tails. 
There is a stick in the middle of both of them." 


The necessity for feeling that the response is complete is not only 
implied in the quality and quantity ambition of the children and in the striv- 
ing for balance but in the comment “that's all" or "that's all I can make out 
of it", or "that's all I see", that the children frequently must repeat before 
each card is relinquished. The first two illustrations in the present section 
on balance are illustrative. One of the children, S.K., repeated statements of 
completion at the end of each card before he could proceed. In response to 
card VI, he said "Two masks which could hang from the wall. That's about all. 
Once I see a definite picture I can't see anything else." (Note also the bal- 
anced perception of two masks. ) 


The Rorschach characteristics of the obsessional group as they were 
described above are qualitative and primarily very important. With an accumula- 
tion of such features in a single Rorschach record, one is justified in assuming 
an obsessional development. These were markedly conspicuous in the obsessional 
group and rare or almost non-existant in the unselected group. However, in the 
original clinical diagnosis, these qualitative indicators were verified by the 
traditional Rorschach quantitative data. If the comparative totals of both 
groups in the usual quantitative categories of the Rorschach are now examined, 
the task of showing that the clinically selected group is discriminated from the 
unselected group and wherein these groups are discriminated will be fulfilled. 
(See Table I.) 


1. Productivity 


A most conspicuous discrimination is the marked difference in produc- 
tivity. The obsessional group shows a mean number of responses that is about 
four times that of the unselected group. There is little overlap between the 
two groups. The obsessional children show a range in number of responses from 
23 to 140. The range of response totals in the unselected group is from 5 to 
30. Only 3 of the obsessional children show response totals below 30, the 
highest number of responses found in any Rorschach protocol in the unselected 
group. Similarly, only three of the unselected group show response totals 
higher than 23, the lowest found in the obsessional group. This is a reflec- 
tion of the greater ambition, the greater application, and success strivings 
of the obsessional group. Implied also is a greater fearfulness that the pro- 
ductions are inadequate and incomplete and the child is continuously driven by 
the need to give more responses. (The same drives operate in the meticulousness 
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Age (months) 


I.Q. 


TABLE I 


GROUP RORSCHACH DATA 


« 


R(total Responses) 55.15 


Performance Time 
(minutes ) 


Total § (incl. 


Obsessional Unselected 

Mean St. Dev. Mean St.Dev. 
179.25 14.85 175.35 10.39 
120.00 16.73 96.95 10.50 
29.80 13.75 6.26 
73.65 48.46 10.70 5.85 
5.90 2.17 2.80 3.19 
32.05 11.77 9.20 5.14 
4.25 4.73 0.00 0.00 
9.70 13.90 40 91 
3.10 6.10 235 -65 
6.00 7.89 -65 - 96 
12.65 8.01 31.00 15.61 
60.16 15.99 64.96 13.58 
6.68 6.03 0.00 0.00 
12.61 11.43 2.50 5.25 
4.36 7.48 2.06 3.81 
16.97 14.58 4.55 7.44 
3.65 2.13 91 
3.60 2.27 1.25 1.67 
035 0.00 0.00 
2.95 3.08 1.40 1.39 
72.30 15.74 70.40 16.73 
79.25 10.25 60.10 19.96 
1.80 1.29 255 
1.30 1.52 70 95 
-70 0.00 0.00 
2.45 2.31 98 
42.40 9.68 56.70 22.14 
19.40 8.34 7.50 88 
15.15 13.79 1.50 2.06 
4.35 3.54 095 1.35 
7.58 7.57 245 
6.40 1.46 3.45 2.52 
14.35 5.86 13.45 


** Beck's shading scores 


*** Beck's F+% (Total F - (F- 


otal 


24.35 


Starred differences are not significant. 


reliably better than zero, since the ratio of each difference to the 
standard error of that difference is 2 or more. 


Difference 


in favor of 
Obsessional 


Group 


Difference 
in favor of 
Unselected 


Group 


90* 
23.35 
1 41.40 
63.55 


3.10 
22.85 
4.25 
9.30 
2.75 
5.35 


4.43 
9.11 
2.47 
11.58 
3.00 
2.35 
035 
45* 
1..90* 
19.15 
1.25 
-60* 
-05* 
1.47 


2.95 


All other differences are 


18.35 
6.44¢ 
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and quality ambition of the obsessional children.) Aside from this, there is 
verbalization for the purpose of marking time. The child feels inadequate 
and attempts to cover this feeling of weakness by talking and by giving im- 
personal, unimaginative, meagre responses which increase the response totals. 


An examination of the records of both groups reveals that in addi- 
tion to differences in the total number of responses, the responses of the 
unselected group are briefer. There are also more refusals in the unselected 
group. Indeed, no child in the obsessional group ever blocked completely to 
any card, while 5 of the unselected children did. Not only is there less re- 
sponse reticence in the obsessional group, but the average number of words per 
response is considerably greater. The obsessional group is apparently very 
articulate and gives power and significance to verbal capacity, especially as. 
this may be used for hiding personal disturbance and inadequacy. 


2. Time 


The oft-mentioned ambition is also reflected in the time necessary 
for the total performance. The obsessional group required on the average about 
seven times as much time to complete the Rorschach performance as did the un- 
selected group. The two groups are here very distinctly differentiated. Only 
two of the obsessionals took less than half an hour for the examination. The 
majority (12 children or 60%) needed an hour or more to complete the exeamina- 
tion. Four children (20%) needed two hours and more for the examination. Two 
of the obsessional children really tried the patience of the examiner with 3 
hour performances. In contrast, all the children in the unselected group took 
less than a half hour for the examination performance. 


3. Location 


Since the total number of responses in each group differs so markedly 
from the other, the best approach to a comparison of response location is that 
based on percentage differences. Both obsessional and unselected groups show 
a statistically similar mean percentage of normal detail (D) responses. How- 
ever, it is apparent that the unselected group shows a greater tendency to the 
use of whole (W) responses. In contrast, the children in the obsessional group 
concentrate much more of their perceptuel energies around small normal (d) 
details, rare (Dd) details, and the white space (S) portions of the card. On- 
ly two children of the obsessional group (10%) completely neglected rare detail 
and white space responses (Dd + S), while 12 of the unselected group (60%) gave 
no rare detail or white space responses. Further, of the 2 children in the 
obsessional group who have been mentioned as showing no responses in the (Dd+S ) 
column, one child did use S subsidiary to the W and D responses and tended to 
over-emphasize D. The other child over-emphasized W. The tendency to over- 
stress W is of interest. The overstress on tiny details and white space is 
symptomatic in large measure of the repressive ambivalences of the obsessional 
and his psychological withdrawal through intellectual abstraction and overstress 
on conceptual thinking. The latter phenomenon can also be expressed, however, 
in a striving for wholes and in an overstress on W responses, especially if 
the latter inthoir contents showan obvious compulsion to pull the various 
parts of the card together. 


The tendency to white space responses merits some discussion of it- 
self. If the :"total S" column of each group is examined, it is clear that 
the groups are definitely differentiated in terms of S responses. Only one 
child in the obsessional group (5%) demonstrates the complete avoidance of S 
responses. In contrast, 15 children of the unselected group (75%) show no S 
responses. The difference in group means is significant. One might hypothesize 


\ 
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a greater trend to oppositional or resistive behavior in the obsessional group. 
In view of the controlling nature of the total obsessional pattern, however, 


repressed hostility and passive or implied negativism are inferred for most of 
the children. 


4. Determinants 


The obsessional group demonstrates greater variety in regard to re- 
sponse determinants. Thus it shows mor: movement responses (M, FM, m), more 
shading and texture responses (Total k, K, FK, c, C' or Beck's FY, Y category), 
and greater employment of color (C total). The greater number of shading and 
texture responses in the obsessional group falls just below the .04 level of 
significance. However, a greater degree of unscored interest in texture was 
observed in the behavior of the obsessional group. Some of the children would 
rub the cards as though anxious to feel the texture and some would indulge in 
the equivalent of color naming, that is, reference to black or gray features of 
the card. It is tentatively suggested, therefore, that there probably is a 
greater trend to texture and shading response in the obsessional group. 


The determinants are best considered in terms of the individual Ror- 
schach profile. However, just as greater mental capacity and activity in the 
obsessional group may be inferred from a comparison of the number of responses, 
the location of responses, and a qualitative consideration of their handling of 
the cards, the same trait can be inferred from the richer variety of determinants. 
This trend is clarified if Beck's suggestions regarding the use of the Experience 
Balance (EB), that is the M to C balance, are followed. “When neither M or C is 
greater than 1.0 we have a ‘poor’ £5. When either is 4.0 or more we speak of EB 
as 'rich'." On this basis, there vould bo only two children (10%) in the unse- 
lected group with a rich experience balance while there would be 12 (60%) with a 
rich experience balance in the obsessional group. Constriction in the obsessional 
group is obviously not to be intervreted on the basis of the M to C ratio. No 
child in the obsessional group showed a complete absence of M and C, as against 5 
or 25% of the unselected group. A constricted EB (M to C « 1 to 1 or less) was 


found in 12 of the unselected group (60%) and in only four of the obsessional 
group (20%). 


However, in all cases but two, the characterization of the EB of the 
12 obsessional cases as "rich", is really based on the number of M determinants. 
Color responses, even CF responses, are not absent in the obsessional group; but 
they are gensrelly more than compensated for by the rational, controlling M re- 
sponses. Whatever trends to primitive and hostile reactions are inherent in the 
obsessional group are controlled and deflected in the form of excessive internal 
preoccupation and the passive resistance already described. In 17 of the obses- 
sional cases (75%) M exceeded sum C. In one case there was exact balance (EB = 
6 to 6). Two chiljren showed an excess of sun C. However, in one case, the ex- 
cess was very slight and not significant in a constricted M to C ratio (0 to .5). 
The other case only seemed to be characterized by a clear excess of C (EB = 3 


to 10). The large C total in this case is derived from a strong trend to color 
naming (6 Cn). If the Cn responses are eliminated from the computation of the 


experience balance, then M exceeds C in this case as well. (The EB ratio would 
be 3 to 1.) 


Color naming occurred infrequently in the obsessional group, but never 
at all in the unselected group. (Similarly, the trend to impersonal F/C response 
and color designation - "the red thing is, etc." - was found more often in the 
obsessional group). It is probable that the color naming tendency in an obses- 
sional record like color naming in a depressive record is far different in its 
psychological meaning from the color naming response in the Rorschachs of aggres- 


ee 


sive, labile or psychopathic adolescents. In the former, the impersonal, unin- 
tegrated Cn response probably again implies emotional confusion and fear of 
emotional relationship, with strong attempts to hide the confusion and fear by 
intellectualization, ««rbalization, and abstraction. The individual is social- 
ly adjusted but emotionally removed. 


“Form percentage (F7%,) tends to be high in both groups and is non-dis- 
criminating. The data for the computation of F+% were derived in accord with 
Rorschach's original directions for indicating level of good form rather than 
Klopfer's more recent suggestions. Beck's (1) norms for scoring F+ and F- were 
largely relied upon in scoring the individual records. These norms are prob- 
ably too rigid for an adolescent group and the major basis for what appears to 
be a low mean F+% in both obsessional and unselected groups. However, the ob- 
sessional tendency to more accurate form perception than in the unselected group 
is reflected in the difference in mean F+% between both groups. 


5. Content 


A comparison of response content is of interest. The lower A percen- 
tage in the obsessional group would point to lesser stereotypy of association. 
The greater variety of content is also illustrated in the greater number of 
human responses (H). However, it should be noted that in the obsessional group 
there is a definite tendency for human details (Hd) to exceed whole human re- 
sponses (H). This is seen in the H and HD totals for the obsessional and un- 
selected groups, 4nd is verified by a consideration of the Rorschach protocols 
of the individual children. The excess of Hd over H responses in the obsession- 
al group is a consistent trend and is not unduly weighted by the responses of a 
few individual children. Thus, 14 of the obsessional children (70%) give H to 
Hd ratios where Hd exceeds H. The unselected group presents very few H and Hd 
responses. However, of the 11 children in this group who do give human respons- 
es, 8 show an excess of H to Hd. 


The obsessional tendency to offer Hd responses is probably related to 
human fear and is expressive of a mixture of anxiety and hostility. (More 
specifically, it may be related to the greater tendency of the obsessional 
adolescent to d and Dd responses. This in itself, however, implies inhibition 
and fear.) Noteworthy at this point is the obsessional tendency to see vague, 
fearful, semi-human figures (masked ghosts, witches) and cartoon faces. Such 
responses, while small in number, were found in the records of 11 of the ob- 
sessional children (55%) and in only one record in the unselected group (5%). 


This would again seem to represent greater human fear and avoidance in the ob- 
sessional group. 


Outside the trends indicated by the animal and human responses, an 
esoteric, "scientific", intellectualized, and unimaginative trend is qualita- 
tively inferred from the associations which constitute a large percentage of 
the remaining responses of the obsessional children. References to facts of 
geography, botany, anatomy, and the sciences are common. These responses point 
to the impersonal, removed character of the obsessional child and also reflect 
their defensive drive to accumulation of learning and information, and to ab- 
stract, technical, non-subjective mental preoccupation. 


The number of popular responses (P) indicates the level of agreement 
or conformity with the percepts and judgments of the average individual. It is, 
therefore, of interest that the obsessional group shows a higher mean number of 
P responses than does the unselected group. Again, this appears to represent 
the greater drive to conformity of the obsessional child and the more intense 
direction of energy to an awareness of acceptable behavior and judgment. At the 


same time, the higher P total in the obsessional group is accompanied by a low- 
er mean P percentage. This contrast stems from the larger response totals in 
the obsessional group and again reflects the higher intellect and greater mental 
activity of the obsessional group. (P total is obviously the more important 


sign for personality analysis.) Previously developed conclusions regarding the 
obsessional intellect are thus verified. 


II. Case Study Validation of Rorschach Findings 


In the previous discussion an attempt has been made: (1) to define the 
individual elements and grouping of elements within the Rorschach protocols that 
led to the kypothezation of the obsessional structure, and (2) to show that the 
group selected as obsessional differs significantly in Rorschach patterning from 
an unselected group of 20 children, who were equated with the obsessional chil- 
dren only in terms of age. The purpose of the forthcoming section is to describ: 
the validation of the personality trends which were interpreted as characteristic 
of the group labelled obsessional. The validation process inyolved intensive 
case study and clinical observation (tests, interviews, experiments) of every 
child in both the obsessional and unselected groups, and conferences with the 
trained caseworkers who were supervising the children. 


A. Case Study Data 


Briefly, the following common personality trends were hypothesized 
from the Rorschach examination of the 20 children in the obsessional group: 


1. Social acceptability, drive to adjustment and conformity. 

2. But actual difficulty in effecting human ties with indications 
of strong resistive, negativistic, even hostile possibilities 
which are generally held in check or indirectly expressed. 

3. Lack of emotional spontaneity but capacity for adequate social 
adjustment. 

4. Intellectualization and depersonelization of thinking. They are 
verbal about objective, non-personal facts, but reticent about’ 
personal facts. 


5. Excessive doubts or vacillations, persistent preoccupations and 
foars. 


6. Perfectionist striving, need for success, strong ambition, person- 
al meticulousness and fussiness. 


7. Compulsive acts, tics, stuttering, repetition, syndromes, 
ritualized 


©, Enuresis (at any age beyond 12 years). 


Tables II and III are based on the detailed case study of each child 
in both obsessional and unselected groups. The plus marks in each row indicate 
which of the above hypothesized trends were characteristic of each child. A 
summation of plus marks in each column gives a'quantitative indication of the 


degree to which each of the hypothesized trends was characteristic of either 
the obsessional or control groups as a whole. 


¥ 
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TABLE II 


PRESENCE (x) OF HYPOTHESIZED OBSESSIONAL TRENDS 
IN OBSESSIONAL CHILDREN (INDIVIDUAL CASE DATA) 


Trend 2 2 8 Individusl Trend Score 
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TABLE IIT 


PRESENCE (x) OF HYPOTHESIZED OBSESSIONAL TRENDS 
IN UNSELECTED CHILDREN (INDIV IDUAL CASE DATA ) 


Trend 1 Individual Trend Score 
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The Total Number of Trends for each Child 


It is clearly evident that the personality trends that were deduced 
from the Rorschach protocols as characteristic of the children in the obsession- 
al group are verified in the main. The mean number of signs for the obsessional 
group is 6.00 and only .85 for the unselected group. The difference (5.15) is 
very reliable. Similarly, the range of plus signs for each child in the obses- 
sional group is from 4 to 8 while the range in the unselected group is 0 to 3. 
There is thus no overlap between the two groups in trend score distribution. The 
tendency is more clearly evident in a table offering the number of children in 


each group in relation to the total number of traits presented by each of them. 
(Table V) 


TABLE Iv 


PRESENCE OF HYPOTHESIZED OBSESSIONAL TRENDS 
(GROUP DATA) 


Number of Number of Percentage of Percentage of 
Obsessional Unselected Obsessional Unselected 
Children Children Children Children 
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TABLE V 


INDIVIDUAL TREND SCORE DISTRIBUTION 


Mean 
Number of Children with Trend Score: Trend Standard 


Score Deviation Range 
Obsessional 6.00 


1.10 4 to 8 


Unselected 11 3 4 2 0 0 285 53 0 to 3 


It is obvious that the Rorschach differentiation between the obsession- 
al and control groups is borne out by case study. The obsessional group is def- 
initely unlike the unselected group. The children in this group are also markedly 
characterized by personality trends which have been clinically designated as 
obsessional. In addition, while it is not possible to speak of common trends in 
the children of the unselected group, except to say that they are consistently 
not characterized by the obsessional traits, it is possible to say that the chil- 
dren in the obsessional group bear strong similarity to each other in significant, 
basic personality trends. Thus, all the obsessional children (100%) actually ere 
characterized by at least four, and 19 (95%) by at least 6 of the hypothesized 


trends while a majority (65%) of the unselected group show none of the hypothe- 
sized trends. 


— 
Trends 
19 95 25 
18 90 35 
12 90 5 
85 0 
19 95 5 
~ 6 30 0 
6 30 


The Individual Trends 


Consideration has been given to the weight of obsessional symptoma in 
each child in both obsessional and control groups. A consideration of the com- 
parative frequency of the individual trends within each group is bound to lead 
to the same conclusions but still merits discussion. (Table IV) 


Trend 


This trend was found in 17 of the obsessional children (85%) in con- 
trast to only 2 of the unselected group (10%). There was a greater drive to 
conformity and a strong inclination for “keeping out of trouble" in the ob- 
sessional group. They demonstrated great regerd for social amenity and frequent- 
ly even achieved social charu. The result was often the "good" boy who was 
keenly aware of adult norms akd consequently received the admiration from adults 
in authoritative roles, such 4s teachers and principals. 


While such children were found in the unselected group, the clearest 
illustrations were found in the obsessional group. 


Illustration 1. H.B. is described by the caseworker as "a perfectly swell 

kid". He is very anxious to please and to do the right thing. 

e He places great stress on manners and politeness. The case 

' worker feels this to be 4 definite veneer and the foster moth- 
er, without knowing why, senses that he is "sneaky". He has 
resisted seeing the caséworker. Yet, when he is interviewed 
he is very placating, deliberately plans for acceptance, and 
is a “young man". 


M.K. is a charming boy with a winning smile and ingratiating 
manner. He makes an excellent impression though he forms 
relationships superficially with most people. 


M,R.*s caseworker has never worked with a more frustrating, 
blocking ¢hild. He has very “lovely” external manners but 

is unable to relate to the agency, caseworker and foster home. 
Everybody likes him; nobody has a negative thing to say of 
him. His teathers “adore” him and his foster mother thinks 
him wonderful in spite of his isolation from her. He never 
says anything negative of anything or anybody. He has a 
stereotyped answer to the question "How are things?" He will 
always say "Oh, swell.” 


Trend 2 


Thus, most of the obsessional children were able to obtain a high 
level of social acceptability and were conforming in their home, school and 
community adjustments. Yet, along with the strong drive for social acceptance 
which differentiated them from the unselected group, they were very fearful as a 
group of forming new ties. This resistance to relationship was observed in 19 
of the obsessional children (95%) as against 5 of the control group (25%). This 
trend is suggested in the illustrations given above. There was s resistance to | 
forming relationships with the caseworker. In many cases, the worker was com- 
pletely unable to reach the child except on the latter's terms. The child 
would, for example, break appointments or come lateto interviews unless he want- 
ed something concrete from the worker or agency, such as an allowance or help 
in making a school transfer, Similarly, the foster mothers often found them- 


selves at a loss to explain the children's aloofness. Those foster mothers were 
happiest who had little need for relationship with the children. Surprisingly 

strong expressions of hostility were sometimes expressed when attempts were made 
to reach them or to "interfere". This resistance to any attempt to "interfere" 


sometimes reflected itself in a guarding of their "freedom" in relation to foster 
home and agency. 


Tllustrations 1. S.G. likes to be alone, reads a great deal and spends much time 


in museums. He prefers to be by himself. He is quiet and con- 
forming, but is withdrawn and seclusive. He gives definite 
evidence of passive negativism. He does not keep appointments 
with the caseworker and in his interviews will not talk. When 
interviewed, he gives one the feeling "You sent for me. Now 
the rest is up to you." 


H.B. is not as withdrawn as §.G. However, he has few friends. 
When approached by the caseworker on the basis of getting to 


know each other better, he said "As long as I'm getting along 
that isn't necessary." 


J.J. has few friends and is disliked by other boys. His re- 
lationship to his casevorker is perfunctory and superficial. 
When placed in the foster home, the foster mother attempted to 
show him some affection but when he did not respond she dis- 
continued her efforts. He is getting along with the foster 
mother on the basis of remaining away from her both physically 
and pscyhologically as much as possible. 


Trend 3 


The lack of emotional spontaneity or the inability to express feeling 
is the counterpart of the inability to relate to people. This tendency was also 
more commonly observed in the obsessional group. Eighteen of the children in the 
obsessional group (90%) in contrast to 6 of the unselected group (30%) had dif- 
ficulty in expressing their feelings. The dogree of personal withdrawal and the 


strength and impenetrability of self encapsulation were striking in the obsession- 
al group. 


Illustration 


I.C. has few frineds and finds it difficult to relate to people. 
He could not establish ties with his foster family and never 
confided in them. "Books are his best friends. He never en- 
gages with people." (Caseworker'’s statement.) He is extreme- 
ly evasive when questions are posed to him in relation to his 
feelings. He responds in blank, non-revealing fashion or re- 
sorts to "doodling" or writing taunting irrelevancies on paper. 


H.F. though talkative, impresses caseworkers and other observ- 
ers as lacking any alertness or emotional spark. He is ab- 
stracted, preoccupied, and will not discuss his feelings. 


Trend 4 


The repression of overtly hostile impulses, the formation of an accept- 
able, even attractive social pattern of behavior, and the adjustment on the level 
of superficial human contact are attained through an exaggerated intellectualization 
of the mental life in the obsessional group. Trend 4 was found in only one child 
of the unselected group (5%) and in 18 children of the obsessional group (90%). 
In part, this represented in the obsessional group the associational and verbal 
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aspect of the more general integration of human hostility and fear on the level 
of social accepvability and superficial personal contact, Most of the obses+ 
sional children were verbal but only if permitted to direct the conversation 
into impersonal channels. They would sometimes even give the impression of 
being driven to talk as though by so doing they might guarantee that painful 
subjects would be avoided. Attempts to elicit expression of feeling and to 
stimulate personal exposure were rejected. Yet, they would actively partici- 
pate in non-personal discussions of school, philosophy, art, politics, etc. 


Great importance was given to verbal capacity, precision and polish 
of expression, and to words as the expression of abstract concepts. The power 
imputed to words and concepts and the satisfaction derived from an ability to 
manipulate words were among the most conspicuous and unique of the trends in 
the obsessional group. In the first place, a preoccupation with words as the 
expression of concepts reflected the withdrawal of these children from a fear- 
ful world of subjective feelings, and their retreat into the safer realm of 
ideas and abstractions. Secondly, words were a very effective instrument of 
aggression, domination and self-justification. The children were very sensitive 
to the fact that people could be hurt with words. Since their general trend was 
to hide the overt expression of feeling and hostility, it was natural for them 
to turn to a more subtle, less recognizable instrument for the expression of 
their negative feelings and drives. Thus, argumentativeness as a trait was 
common. The children admitted their satisfaction in debating merely for the 
sake of debating and not because of the importance of the idea involved. The 
joy in winning a tussle with another human and the implied necessity for self- 
maximization were paramount and driving factors. Again it is interesting that 
the content. of these discussions was either impersonal or an intellectual ra- 
tionalization for the child's behavior. Thirdly, some of the children in the 
obsessional group were impelled to an interest in words because of the status 
that society gives to those with verbal capacity. Precise, careful speech was 
common. Books with “big words" were read, and some studied the dictionary. The 
consequence was that, in most cases, the children managed to give an air of 
maturity. In some cases, however, a pedantic, stiff quality of expression and 
an inappropriate use of impressive words was the result. Two of the children 
were called "professor" by their co-freres. 


Illustration 1. P.S. possesses you by her verbosity and "beats you down", 
(caseworker's statement). She will engage in very abstract, 
intellectual discussion. She gives you the feeling that she 
is not present during such discussions thoygh she is very 
talkative. She has a knack for finding other people's errors 
and sore spots and indulges in much provoking talk. She also 
spends a great deal of time rationalizing her behavior and 
projecting her feelings. 


8.T, stresses that she has only intellectual interests. She 
does not care for movies because they are "unrealistic". She 
prefers to spend her time educationally at the planetarium or 
a museum. She likes to read books on sciences, prefers biog- 
raphy to fiction. Her thinking and planning have little re- 
lation to reality and she is extremely detached. Though re- 
moyed at home and not friendly with anyone, she will insist 
on engaging the foster family in long philosophical discus- 
sions. She is very intolerant of anyone else's viewpoint and 
will always stubbornly insist that she is right. She has — 
angered the foster family because she supports Hitler and 
thinks thet he is a great man. In order to maintain peace, 


the family will not engage in such discussions with her. 


Nineteen of the obsessional children (95%) es against only 1 child in 
the unselected group (5%) showed at least one of the four symptoms listed as 
trends 5, 6, 7, 8. There was thus a definite concentration of these clinically 


accepted obsessional qualities in the group selected as obsessional on the basis 
of the Rorschach examination. 


Trend 5 


Seventeen of the obsessional children (85%) as against none in the un- 
selected group showed an excessive, persistent characterization by doubts, vacil- 
lations, preoccupations and fears. The children appeared caught in a groove of 
indecision when it became necessary to make a decision, or to face a new problem, 
or to adjust to a new set of circumstances. The doubting tendency was evident in 
all situations of concrete adjustment. The individually administered test provid- 
ed an excellent opportunity to observe this trend. When problems had to be solved 
verbally (definition, comprehension, etc.) the children generally responded with 
an over-meticulousness that was not always practical and that was similar to the 
quality of ambition that was observed in the Rorschach examination. 


Illustration 1. I.K. defined orange as follows: "an orange is a fruit of a 

citrous family. It has a shell varying in thickness. The 
shell is colored orange. That is where it gets its name. 
There are numerous pits inside. It is a pulpy fruit." 


2. M.G. was asked "Wheat is the thing to do if you find an envelope 
in the street that is sealed, stamped and addressed?” He re- 
plied "You look at the envelope and if you see the stamp is 
good ~- First look at the address and if it's around there you 
put it in the mail box in the house, and if it's a distance 
you send it in a (street) mail box. Wait a minute - if you 
see the stamp isn't good, has black marks, you bring it to 


the house. It's all according to the stamp, the address, and 
all that 


In concrete adjustments or the manipulation of material objects, the 
fear of failure and vacillation generally resulted in a slow, rigid, very accur- 
ate performance. In a test like the Porteus Maze, the obsessional adolescent was 
over conscious of the penalities resulting from the wrong decision. Complete 
blocking sometimes occurred. In describing his work in the carpentry shop, I. 
said "What I did I did good, but I did it slow." ("Was it much slower than the 
work of the other boys?") "Yes, Like I would plane it down on one side and I 
would feel I have to do it on the other side." The same tendency was observed in 
his arithmetic computations. In a timed test of arithmetic fundamentals, he 
worked so slowly and completed so few examples that his achievement level was 3 


years retarded for his grade, in spite of the fact that he had superior general 
intelligence. 


Powerful, persistent fears and preoccupations were common in the ob- 
sessional group. 


Illustration 1. S.T. disclaims an interest in all activities involving imagin- 
ation. She dislikes movies because they are characterized by 
“too much fantasy". Yet she is very preoccupied with her own 
fantasy and indulges in a great deal of day dreaming. She is 
haunted by vague fears of the world and the natural elements. 
She has developed the feeling that when she is tucked away in 
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bed, she is safe from these terrifying dangers. For many 
days after developing a sense of safety in bed, she kept pon- 
dering on what might still hurt or destroy her. Finally, 


efter much thought, she decidéd that she had found the answer 
- an earthquake. 


2. I.K. was overcome by guilt and obsessed by the feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility for his mother's death. 


Frequently the obsessions were not subjective and appeared to reflect 
the withdrawal into the safety of abstraction. 


Illustration 1. Sh. K. Spontaneously asked the following: "Tell me what this 
means. Sometimes when I'm reading or just falling asleep I 
see a hallu¢éination - a hand whirling down. It keeps going 
and I can't stop it. Weak will power I guess. It depends 
on what I saw that ey - like a ball bouncing on a pencil 
moving up or down." 


Similarly, H.F. would become gbsorbed in unreal, highly ab- 
stract problems which also symbolized his vacillatory tenden- 
cies. During one visit, he asked the caseworker "If your of- 
fice was between 20 and 2lst St. and you could get off the 
subway at 18th or 23rd St., which would you choose?" The 
worker did not feel that the answor mattered, but H. could not 
leave the question and engaged in much deliberation around it 
for the rest of the interview. 


Trend 6 


Nineteen of the obsessional children (95%) in contrast to only 1 of 
the unselected group (5%) showed a strong drive to perfection and meticulousness. 
The elements of doubt and indecision as basic factors underlying this trend in 
the obsessional group have already been discussed. Yet the personal ambition, 
the high level of aspiration, the inability to accept failure and the strong 
need to rationalize where failure actually faced them, were very conspicuous. 
This was clearly evident during clinical situations where the children were 
faced with problems at a level of difficulty severe enough to bear the implica- 
tion of frustration. In school, they had to obtain high grades and to be in 
the bright group. They were prone to spend excessively long hours on school 
work and to do their lessons very carefully. With two children, the constant 
fear of failure and the inability to bear the personal responsibility for fail- 
ure led to a carefree, devil-may-care kind of school behavior. This behavior, 


rather than lack of ability, was then projected as the basis for the actual 
school failure. 


Illustration 1. M.G. has always been interested in school and has used it as 
e haven from family difficulties. He spends all his leisure 
time stuyding and leaves no time for recreation. At home he 
is often found doing his homework at 12 or 1 o'clock in the 
morning. He put forth great effort in order to be admitted 
to a junior high school rapid group. "I don't know how I 
did it. I didn't pass the test but I worked hard and teacher 
put me in. My sisters are smart, I want them to go to R.A, 
too." It ig evident that M's goals ovtstrip his abilities. 
He hag been experiencing difficulty in an academic high school 
program in preparation for college. He can not agcept his 
poor school proficiency, however, and is inclined to explain 
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school, and post high school preferences. Strong educational drive was deemed 


it on the basis of circumstances outside his own abilities, 


such as school absence and weakness in the school organiza- 
tion itself. 


Trend 7 


Most practical workers would agree to the compulsive-obsessional im- 
plications of any form of ritualized behavior, repetition syndromes and motor 
tics of an involuntary nature. It is, therefore, of verifying interest that 6 

of the hypothesized group of obsessional adolescents (30%) showed this trend while 
none of the unselected group did. Five of the obsessional children showed a his- 
tory of stuttering. This would tend to demonstrate further that stuttering is 
porbably not just a specific habit pattern involving special muscle stile but 
that it is a single symptom of a complex personality structure. 


Trend 8 


The frequency of enuresis was investigated separately because of the 
known importance of enuresis as a symptom of deficient personality integration. 
It was included as a specific obsessional symptom because, in adolescence, per- 
sistent or even sparadic enuresis may often represent the sefety valve of nega- 
tive or hostile feelings in a rigidly constrained personality. The investigation 
of the relative frequency of enuresis in both groups was, therefore, meant to be 
a check on the general hypothesis that enuresis is likely to be found in adoles- 
cents with personality traits such eas those previously ascribed to the obsession- 
al group. This hypothesis is verified in that 6 of the obsessional group (30%) 
were enuretic at age 12 or above while none of the unselected group were. 


These findings raise some question with regard to the observations and 
interpretations of Michaels (8) who, in a recent attempt to integrate statistical 
and clinical data in retard to enuresis, points out a close relationship between 
enuresis and psychopathy. The basis for Michael's thinking is that in both 
enuresis and psychopathic behavior there is an inability to renounce the grati- 
fication of “instinctual" drives. For this reason; Michaels would expect to find 
little enuresis in an obsessive-compulsive population, for in such individuals the 
ego represents a powerful reaction against free “instinctual" gratification. The 
present study is in no position to cast light on Michaels major hypothesis, but 
it would tend to disprove his hypothesis regarding the frequency of enuresis in 
@ compulsive population. The safer hypothesis is offered that enuresis represents 
an infantile pettern with implications of human aggression. In one type of 
personality (psychopathic) enuresis reflects the prevailing aggression and lack 
of inhibition of the complete ego structure and that in another type of personal- 
ity (obsessional) it reflects an ego structure which is overtly passive, inhibits 
extreme hostility and permits this hostility to appear in indirect forms so as to 
disguise the inner motive of human hatred and thus to make the enuretic's own re- 
sponsibility and will unrecognizable to himself and the social community. 


B. Interest Data (educational and vocational ) 


The kind of conscious interests that a child possesses and the strength 
of these interests are significant manifestations of his more basic personality 
organization. In the present study, a detailed investigation of each child's 


interests was made through case study and interview oriented to educational and 
vocational planning with each child. 


In Table VI a comparison is presented of obsessional and unselected 
groups in terms of strength of educational drives, course preference in high 
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characteristic of a child if he indicated more than average interest in school, 
if he was very concerned with achievement and good grades, and if he spent a 
great deal of time with school study and homework. The child with strong edu- 
cational drive was not difficult to recogniz- since he usually was conspicu- 
ously preoccupied with school to the neglect of most other normal adolescent 
pursuits. All other children demonstrated either moderate or weak academic 
interests. In a large measure, these children cooperated in school activities 
because it was required of them. They openly expressed their dislike for such 
activities as homework and frankly edmitted their preference for leisure time 
activities, play and athletics to attendance at lectures, sitting in the class- 
room and all other study activities. 


TABLE VI 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


Obsessional Unselected 


Noo No 
I. Educational Drive 


A. Strong 17 85 1 5 
B. Moderate or weak _3 15 19 95 
TOTAL 20 100 20 


II. Course Preference in High School 


A. Academic or general ‘ 19 95 1 5 
B. Vocational 1 5 16 80 
C. Undecided _15 


TOTAL 


III. Post High School Preference 


A. Want to attend college 19 95 1 5 
B. Do not want to attend college - 19 _95 
TOTAL 20 100 20 100 


The very clear trend to strong educational drive in the obsessional 
group presents a striking contrast to the equally definite tendency of the 
children in the unselected group to show only weak or moderate educational drive. 
Seventeen of the obsessional children (85%) as against only 1 child in the un- 
selected group (5%) showed strong educational drive. Similarly, only 3 of the 
obsessional children (15%) as against 19 of the unselected group (95%) showed 
moderate or weak educational drive. 


This phenomenon can be checked more objectively by the children's 
preferences in relation to high school and post high school study. Nineteen 

or almost all of the obsessional childron (95%) showed a preference for general 
education in high school. Only one child in this group (5%) desired to emphasize 
@ vocational training program in high school. On the other hand, in the un- 
selected group, only one child (5%) desired an academic high school program. 
Sixteen children (80%) wanted vocational training. Three (15%) were undecided. 


In like manner, 19 of the obsessional children (95%) wanted to attend 
college and only 1 child (5%) did not. In exactly reversed fashion, only 1 


child of the unselected group (5%) wanted to attend college and 19 (95%) did 
not, 


The fields of occupational interest of the children in both groups 
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are presented in Table VII. There were fewer children in the obsessional group 
who were undecided as to occupational preference. In addition, study of the in- 
dividual children composing the "undecided" category reveals that those in the 
obsessional group, although undecided, had given more serious thought to future 
occupation than the “undecided" children in the unselected group. They were also 
much more concerned about the absence of a specific preference. : 


A noteworthy difference between the two groups was the general desire 
of the obsessional children for professional training and the tendency of the 

children in the unselected group to prefer the manual trades and clerical work, 
where 2 specific preference was indicated. Of even greater difference, however, 


was the model tendency of the obsessional children to arate the physical sciences 
and more especially engineering. 


TABLE VII 


AREAS OF OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST 


Obsessional Group Unselected Group 


Science 10 children Manual Trades 5 children 
Engineering 7 children Office Work 5 ° 
Physics 1 Undecided 10 ” 
General 2 

Art 2 i 

Writing 1 

Psychology x. * 

Accounting * 

Modeling 

Undecided 

20 20 children 


The obsessional adolescents showed greater drive and ambition in re- 
lation to school and vocation than the children of the unselected group. They 
were more interested in general education as an end in itself but also keenly 
desired more advanced academic study with a view toward entering a "higher” 
profession with social status and recognition. The concentrated application 

of these children in school as in other fields of interest frequently caused 

them to be known as "grinds". Their conformity, application and careful perform- 
ance were viewed favorably by those in the school personnel who are most concerned 
with accomplishment and perfection of performance. P. was discussed in a commun- 
ication written by his school principal as follows: "P. received commendation 
from many of his teachers on his personal record. Four of his teachers have 
rated him favorably on ‘the will to perfection'." 


The educational and occupational preferences of the obsessional chil- 
dren confirmed their tendency to veer away from the personal, to deny the con- 
flicts and fears that beset them, and to lose themselves in the reassuring et- 
mosphere of objective, academic abstraction. This resulted in an “abstract 
mindedness” which contrasted sharply with the preference of the children in the 
unselected group for activity that is more in touch with the concrete and the 
real. The unselected children preferred school programs which had practical 
implications of an immediate nature, while the obsessional children preferred a 
program with greater stress on the intellectual. The occupational preferences 
of the obsessional children also implied a negation of the personal, subjective 
and expressive, and a propensity for the objective, abstract and technical. 
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Three of the obsessional children had occupational preferences with a possible 
expressive or imaginative connotation, that is writing or art. Yet the two 
children with art interest had no ability in fine arts and creative expression 
and wanted special training in commercial art and mechanical drawing. The third 
child who was interested in writing could not write imaginative compositions 

and would certainly not set his feelings down on paper. He was one of the chil- 
dren with a marked interest in words per se and as the expression of abstract 
concepts. He liked to debate hypothetical propositions. He admitted that the 
only kind of writing that he was capable of was factual description and report- 
ing. 


Finally, the occupation preferences of the obsessional children illus- 
trated their constant concern with problems of personal status, their high as- 
piration level, and their desire to stand above other children. Trades were 
not acceptable to them because of the social stigma that they attached to the 
trades. The guidance experience of the author with these children demonstrates 
the persistence with which they follow their own plens for academic and pro- 
fessional preparation, notwithstanding factors of reality which would discourage 
most adolescents, such as the absence of finances and family backing. The un- 
selected children were considerably more amenable to planning realistically 
for immediate vocational training in high school. 


C. The Intelligence Factor 


The discrimination between obsessional end unselected groups in per- 
sonality must be related in some measure to differences in intelligence. The 
Rorschach examination pointed to greater fussiness and meticulousness in the 
perceptual reactions of the obsessional adolescent, that was frequently imprac- 
tical and ineffectual. Yet the Rorschach evidence showed a consistent trend to 
better than average general intelligence in the obsessional children and to 
higher average mental ability than in the unselected group. 


The Rorschach findings are verified by the results derived from intel- 
ligence tests. Every child in both groups received a Stanford Binet Intelli- 
gence Test (Revised, Form L). The average I.Q. of the obsessional group is 
120.00 (416.73), while the average I.Q. of the unselected group is 96.44 (+ 11.33). 
The difference in favor of the obsessional children in I.Q. is 23.3 I.Q. points 
and it is statistically reliable. The range of the I.Q.‘'s in tho obsessional 
group is from 98 to 142. The range of I.Q's in the unselected group is 78 to 


119. No child in the unselected group, therefore, reaches the mean I.Q. of the 
selected group. 


TABLE VIII 


‘DISTRIBUTION OF I.Q's 
(REVISED STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE TEST, FORM L) 
Percent 
Range of Normal Obsessional Group Unselected Group 
ef I.0. Interpretation Population Number Percent Number Percent 
Above 150 near genius | 0 
130-149 very superior 3.0 
115-129 superior 14.0 
85-114 normal 66.0 
70- 84 dull 14.0 
60- 69 borderline 2.0 
59 and below defective 1.0 


The distribution of I.Q's. for both obsessional and unselected sroups 
is presented in Table VIII. On the basis of the classification scheme suggested 
by Bernreuter and Carr (3) it is apparent that 13 or the great majority of ob- 

sessionals (65%) fall into the superior and very superior intelligence category. 
The remaining 7 (35%) are in the normal categories of intelligence. There are no 
obsessional children below normal in intelligence. In the unselected group, how- 
ever, the largest number of children (15 children or 75% of the total) are classi- 


fied as normal. One child (5%) shows superior intelligence and 4 children (20%) 
demonstrate dull general intelligence. 


These results would verify the conclusions derived from the Rorschach 
examination. They are also in accord with previous clinical impressions (see 
Bleuler, 4) that obsessional individuals are likely to have superior intelligence. 
This is not really surprising since the obsessional character formation sets up 
defenses which above all involve the associational and rational processes. In 
the obsessional adolescent, intelligence is extremely active, although frequently 
impractical, and it is precocious in its unusually critical emphasis. This type 
of mental defense apparently requires a minimum of normal intelligence and is 
likely to be favored by children with higher intelligence. One might expect that 
children with intelligence below normal would resort to neurotic mechanisms of 
escape from their conflicts which do not by their very nature require an active 
use of intellect. Children with high intelligence, on the other hand, would not 
only be in better position to develop character symptoms requiring a high level 
of mental energy but would even be prone to turn in such a direction since their 
ability predisposes them to success in mental manipulation and intellectual ac- 
tivities (as in school). Intellectualization, therefore, may provide the feel- 


ing of success and the compensatory satisfaction which they seek as a result of 
frustrations in the feeling area. 


Finally, it is probable that unlike other categories of disturbed or 
neurotic children, obsessional children are favored by traditional tests of ver- 
bal ability such as the Stanford Binet Test in a way that a non-obsessional child 
with equivalent intelligence is not likely to be. For example, the extremely 
meticulous, self-critical attitude of the obsessional child causes him to make 
fewer errors. While this is a handicap in speed «' tests of intelligence, it is 
an aid to the fullest expression of potential capacity in untimed tests of in- 
telligence. While the child's vacillation, doubt, rigidity, operate at the cost 
of originality, his attention and application enhance his results in such tasks 
as rote memory. Most important, his interest in words and information favors his 
performance in all the test items involving vocabulary and information which 
constitute such a large section of most intelligence tests. He is also prone to 
receive credit in answer to questions of comprehension and judgment because in 
the floundering process of offering all possible alternative solutions, he often 
also includes the correct response. One may safely assume, therefore, that in 
test situations favoring verbal development, attention, and completeness of re- 
sponse, the rating of the obsessional adolescent will represent a maximal per- 


formance. A qualitative analysis will, of course, indicate the actual ineffec- 
tiveness of the total performance. 


D. The Sex Factor 


The sex composition of the obsessional group is of suggestive signif- 
icance in spite of the small number of children involved in the present study. 
Following is a contrast between the sex distribution of the obsessional group, 
the unselected group, and the total 12 to 16 year old group in which the obses- 
sional group is included. 
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N_ Boys Girl 


Obsessional 20 80% 204 
Unselected 20 65% 35% 
Total 12 to 16 year old group 585 56% 444, 


There are fewer boys and more girls in the unselected group than in 
the obsessional group. The most valid comparison, however, is between the care- 
fully selected obsessional group and the total group. The date tend to verify 
more clearly the experience of clinicians that the obsessional personality is 
most predominantly a masculine development. The cultural basis for this inter- 
esting trend suggests itself, for our society regards as masculine such quali- 
ties as independence, personal control, repression of fears and feelings of in- 
adequacy, restraint in the expression of affection and feeling, aggressive am- 
bition, and professional aspiration. These traits, which in their exaggerated 
form assume obsessional significance, are viewed favorably and encouraged in 
men, while discouraged among women, Indeed women with such characterological 
tendencies are usually termed “masculine”. We might, therefore, hypothesize 
that defense against anxiety will tend to be of an "obsessional" nature among 
males and, in the same logi¢, of a “hysterical” nature among women. 


Previous clinical experience regarding some of the individual signs 
is also confirmed, Thus the first six obsessional trends, of the eight pre- 
viously described, were found among nearly ail the children in the obsessional 
group - whether boy or girl. However, enuresis and stuttering were symptoms 
observed only among the boys of the obsessional group. This fact is in accord 
with previous statistical findings which demonstrate more reliably the greater 
frequency of enuresis and stuttering among males (9,2). The contribution of 
the present investigation is that it suggests the hypothesis that the masculine 
"monopoly" of stuttering and enuresis may be a function of the greater frequency 
of the obsessional personality among males. 


Summary 


The Rorschach examination has been employed in the present investiga- 
tion as 4 clinical instrument for the study of the personality organization of 
individual adolescents. One group of adolescents with a qualitatively discrete 
kind of Rorschach pattern was discriminated. An examination of the individual 
Rorschach data indicated the real individuelity of the children. Yet, similar 
tendencies which were termed “obsessional” were observed. To check on the per- 
sonality trends inferred from the Rorschech examination, data were collected 
from case material and clinical study of both the children selected as "ob- 
sessional” and an unselected group of children. Both groups were equated in 
terms of age and yet were highly differentiated in their Rorschach profiles. 
The clinical and case study results tended to validate the specific personality 
trends imputed to the obsessional group on the basis of the Rorschach examination 
and confirmed the hypothesized divergence in personality traits between the ob- 
sessional and control groups. 

All of the evidence, however, is of interest to those concerned with 
individual mechanisms of adjustment in adolescents. Apparently, the so-called 
obsessional character may already be observed in adolescence. The obsessional 
adolescent is one who, very early in life, has constructed an elaborate defense — 
ageinst conflict and those drives which he has learned are socially intolerable. 
Overtly, at least, he moulds his behavior to fit into a culturally defined, 
culturally desirable blueprint. In the first place, he is able to present this 
desirable "front" by applying the defense of mental withdrawal. The child is 


. Present in behavioral terms but rsyohically removed. The aggressive drives are 
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larely subjugated and internally integrated. 
denied internally by a further elaboration of the psychic defense. The child's 
thinking becomes highly impersonal, intellectual, and abstracted. Thirdly, since 
the conflicts may at any time assert themselves overwhelmingly, if the above de- 
fenses are weakened, the child holds on to these defenses with stereotyped rig- 
idity. The mentel preoccupation is persistent in terms of time and powerful in 
terms of intensity. Fourthly, he obtains relief for the most unacceptable of 

his inner drives, especially those involving human hostility, in disguised form. 

A symptom like enuresis may be developed and adhered to until elate age. While 
enuresis has tho psychological meaning of infantile relief and aggression, its 
basic dynamics are veiled in the obsessional children since it is associated in 
them with e more general quality of passivity. Some adolescents may even be en- 
coureged by the widespread reassurance that enuresis is something they cannot 
control, thus removing any element of responsibility for the elimination of the 
enuretic symptom. Finally, he attempts to excel in objective, intellectual, or 
technical fields of endeavor such as school and profession as an over-compensation 
for his strong feelings of inadequacy. He is thus not only prone to be generally 
ambitious but he is especially ambitious in intellectual matters. Since success 
in intellectual performance requires a capacity for just such performance, he is 
more than likely to have superior intelligence. 


adolescent was thepre-eminent one in this investigation. Such an orientation 
is likely to underemphasize the ever present role that culture plays in the for- 
mation of the obsessional character, though it has been briefly discussed in re- 
lation to the predominance of boys in the obsessional group. One need only pcint 
again to the socially desirable values of perfection of performance and high level 
of attainment. The stress placed on output by family and society causes many ad- 
olescents of school age to regard the intellectual processes as of great import- 
ance. Where the need to excel is strong, unusual intellectual ambition frequently 
results. The obsessional adolescent is thus in many respects the exemple par ex- 
cellence of the "desirable child". Unfortunately, however, his acceptable be- 


havior does not reflect happy emotional adjustment but covers unresolved conflicts 
and negative feelings. 
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Secondly, the conflicts are even 


Of course, the problem of the mental organization of the obsessional 
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THE SELF-RECORDING TECHNIQUE IN RORSCHACH ADMINISTRATION 


WALTER F. ST. CLAIR, ED. D.* 


The Rorschach method of personality diagnosis yields information about 
the adjustment of the individual which can be of great significance in industrial 
situations, particularly in the area of employee relations. The technique has 
not had a wide application in this field and will not have such an application 
until a method is found which will not be as time-consuming as the present tech- 
nique. Industry has searched for some time for a technique that will provide the 
kind of information that is gained from this projective method and one which will 
not permit the subject either consciously or unconsciously to respond merely in 
the manner that is socially desirable. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the use of this method of personality 
diagnosis in individual employee adjustment problems is that the individual test 
must be administered by a trained person in order that an adequate inquiry will 
be secured. Frequently the time of this person is not available because of pres- 
sure of other duties. It was this situation which caused the writer to experiment 
with a form of administration which was expected to yield results that would ap- 
proximate the individual record in providing interpretive material even though 
certain qualitative aspects of the test might be lost. 


Experience with the group Rorschech method has led investigators to 
the conclusion that the situation is essentially the same as in the individual 
applicationl- Extended experience in the use of the Minimum Prodding Technique2 
as a group test led the writer to the hypothesis that this technique would prove 
extremely valuable in extending the use of the Rorschach Method in industrial 
Situations even beyond its value in securing a large number of records in a 
limited time. There is reason to believe that the Minimum Prodding Technique is 
epplicable to Vocational School students as well as persons with wider education- 
al background. As a result of this hypothesis, the Self-Recording Technique was 
devised for individual situations. 


The material which follows is intended as a description of the Self- 
Recording Technique as it has been applied by the writer, observations of results 
obtained and suggestions for its use by other investigators. The majority of the 
records have been secured by the writer and the two associated psychologists, 

B. Re Ackerman and H. B. Weaver, so that observations could be made as to effec- 
tiveness of the method. However, tests have been admirfistered by a technician 
who had no training in the Rorschach technique even though she was familiar with 
the commonly employed psychological tests. 


The administration. is essentially the same as that described by Sadie 
Sender as a group testing technique except that cards are used instead of slides. 
It is considered advisable to place the card in position on the table at approx- 
imately a 45° angle and directly in front of the subject. This does not allow 
the subject to turn the card and thus increase the variability of response under 
a@ limited time for performance. Records have been taken in which the card was 
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handled by the subject, but it appears that this does not improve the quality 


of performance. This is in agreement with studies that have been made in group 
performances® when the position of the slide was altered. 


The time limit that has been judged most desirable for performance in 
the group test is 14 minutes. In the Self-Recording Technique the instruction 
sheet constructed for the group test is used with slight modification, but this _ 
time limit remained a part of the instructions. However, if the subject showed 
evidence of needing extended time, he was not stopped at the end of 1t minutes, 
After experience in administering a number of tests in this manner, it was con- 
cluded that a 2 minute time limit in performance is more adequate. The apparent 
reason for this difference is the more relaxed atmosphere engendered by the in- 
dividual situation. It is suggested that this time limit be applied except in 
unusual cases where the subject indicates by continued writing that the time 
limit is not satisfactory for his approach to the problem. Extended time may 
be allowed so that elaboration in performance will not be lost. An example of 
the type of performance that would suffer from limitation is: 


Card III - 1. Two birds in fantastic dress and posture bearing between them 
a large urn (or bowl) filled to overflowing with ambrosia or 
another such delicacy. In my mind's eye I see beneath the pret- 
ty white covering (cocoanut and whipped cream) the layers” of 
rich juicy oranges! 


2. At either side of these unusual birds I see two kewpielike 
- figures, light and fluffy in their bright dresses and streamers. 


The birds and kewpies are pleasant to see and I can but wonder 
why at this time I should be reminded of the day when Prof. 
Hicks tested our reaction to asofoetida in his psychology 
class! We recoiled to say the least. 


It is obvious that the spontaneity of these responses would be lost 
if there was strict adherence to a time limit. Harrower-Erickson* called 
“attention to the extent to which detailed information appears in the spontan-— 
eous responses" under the group technique. This appears to the writer as one 


of the greatest contributions of the Self-Recording Technique, and further ev- 


idence will be presented for this observation. There will be no difficulty for. 
even the untrained person to recognize when time limits should be disregarded 

if he has been instructed previously that, contrary to usual testing procedure, 

time limits are established only for convenience of administration. It is also 

apparent that when the time limits are relaxed for the sake of increased elabor- 


ation of responses, there will be a corresponding decrease in the time required 
for inquiry about these responses. 


Some readers may ask why a time limit should be used in any case. It 
is the opinion of the writer that the absence of a time limit will defeat the 
major purpose of the Self-Recording Technique which is to provide an instrument 
for application in situations where economy of time and effort are important. 
If a subject uses extended time to give evidence of quantity ambition beyond 
that which is possible in the time allowed, he has added little to the useful- 
ness of the record and has increased the time of administration, scoring, and 
interpretation. Experience in group testing has shown that it is possible for 


a subject to record more than seventy responses in 1 minute response time per 
card. 


It is possible in the Self-Recording Technique to retain another fea- 
ture of the individuel test which is lost in the group method. Reaction time 
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may be taken by noting the time when the subject begins to write his first re- 
sponse to each card. 


The mimeographed directions for inquiry are also read by the subject 
at the time instructions are given by the examiner. The location chart is pro- 
vided for the subject to indicate “where” he saw what he has recorded and Cards 
I and VIII are used to illustrate how he is to answer the questions “how" and 
“why”. No time limit is applied in the inquiry and cards are removed as the 
subject indicates that he is satisfied with his explanations. Experience proves 
that the time required varies with the particular card and number of responses, 
but that less than the twenty minutes allowed in the group inquiry is general- 
ly used. It is suggested that emphasis be placed on outlining the location to 
provide greater accuracy of scoring. 


’ The Self-Recording Technique, therefore, provides an instrument which 
can be applied within one hour without pressure on the part of the examiner 
and a minimum expenditure of effort in securing valuable information. The meth- 
od has also been applied satisfactorily in a situation in which two persons 
were tested at the same time. 


Scoring of the record obtained in this manner can be done very read- 
ily by a person trained in scoring either the group or individual records. In 
some instances (not more than about 2 or 3 responses in a record) further elab- 
oration of the inquiry is desirable in order that the use of a particular de- 
terminant in a response will be more clearly indicated. The record may be read 
immediately by the psychologist and in an‘additional five minutes of individual 
inquiry these questions will be answered. While this procedure is not consid- 


ered necessary, it also at times indicates a need for a period of "testing the 
limits".* 


The question of how wide an application this technique has is one 
that can,be answered only as investigators adopt the technique and report re- 
sults in a variety of situations. It is assumed that the method can be used 
wherever the group method is applicable. Although it would not be recommended 
for problems where extreme deviation from normal behavior is expected, the 
following records illustrate its use with subjects that obviously cannot be 
considered as strictly normal. The errors in spelling and organization of 
ideas are reproduced directly from the written records. 


Record #1 -- Male, Age, 22 years 
Card I 1. Butterfly (Ww) Had the general appearance of a butterfly 
; --looks like a black one. Black is one 
of my favorite colors. 


2. Claws of a crab (D) General appearance of claws of a crab. I 


don't like that color when attached to a 
crab. 
3. A face (drS) I see two big eyes, wide open, a small 


nose, @ large mouth. 


4..Two men with long nos- I thought of my uncle when I saw these-- 


es, looking away from also of Gump in the funnies. 
each other (D) 


5. Pubic bone area (W) I studied biology and it looks like it. 


én 


Card II 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


« 


A face with red eyes and 
red lips (WS) 


Two persons facing each 
other, clapping their 
hands together. (W) 


Two elephants with their 
trunks together (W) 


Two men upside down fall- 
ing in space (W) 


Some sort of fish--hard 
shell. (S) 


' I see red eyes and red lips--Red and 


black are my favorite colors as long 

as I don't wear them. Ce 
They look like comic beings--I see a 

head and a black weird body. 


Two elephants--I saw many of them be- 
fore--circus, 

They remind me of suicides--I think 
of Thomas Wolfe the writer when I saw 


these. 


It looks like one. 


Card III 


2. 


Two black savages facing 
each other over a pot. 
They are naked. (W) 


Red fishes on each side 
of them. (D) 


These are very funny, two naked women 
looking at each other--I saw them I 
imagine in cartoons, Esquire, movies, 
etc. 


They look like a jelly sort of fish-- 
I saw them in the aquarium. 


I remember them from once before--I 
took a test like this a few years ago-- 
I'm quite sure they had the same pic- 
ture--a matter of fact they all look 
familiar. 


Card IV 


3. 


A black dragon, smoke 
oozing out of its nose, 
with its arms outspread, 
crawling on its belly. (W) 


A dark man, arms akimbo 
looking through a haze. 
He has large feet. (W) 


Two faces looking away 
from each other. (di) 


I like mythology, this could have come 
out of King Arthur. 


This is a cartoon. 
it in the papers. 


I might have seen 


These are dark and morbid--but still 


well formed faces. They look just like 
faces. 


Card V 


3. 


4. 


A bat (Ww) 


Butterfly (W) 


Women's legs, one on each 
side kicking out. (a) 


Two women, one on each 
side resting. They have 


large breasts. 
D 


‘They look like well formed legs. 


‘me of a girl I once knew. 


General appearance of a bat & butterfly. 
I thought of the time I killed a bat with 
my hands. It got in my window. I didn't 
know what it was until it was dead. 


You 
can see them most anywhere. 


These are women--the big breast remind 


I didn't like 
her. 
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Card VI 1. (a) A vagina, (b) clitoris, 
(c) cervic (D) 


2. A totem pole, head, many 
arms, has whiskers (D) 


3. Two beavers facing each 
other, they have long 
tails, which is strango 
(dr) 


4. Two Chinese idols backs to 
each other, legs out. (D) 


I had biology and this reminded me of 
@ vagina etc. I also thought of my 
sweetheart who I love very much. 


I though of dear old Freud--I think 
he is one of the greatest men who 

ever lived. I thought of his book 
Totem and Taboo--then I though of you-- 
(the psychologists ) 


They look like beavers, I believe I 


saw them in the zoo with my smaller 
brother a few weeks ago. 


They look like bronze ones. 


Card VII 1. Two women all stomach, 

facing each other. They 
may be monkeys though as 
they have tails. (W) 


2. Two fishes facing each 
other (D) 
3. A small female genital. (da) 


4. Clouds (D) 


5. A wooly animal, two of 
them. They seem to be in 
motion at a fare rate. (D) 


These are comical, cartoons which I 
could have seen in the papers--then I 
thought once again of the zoo when I 
saw the taiils--then of Darwin, evo- 
lution--etc. 


I once had fishes--they look like 
fishes. 


A miniture of what I saw once before. 
I thought of Kentucky with is beauti- 
ful scenery, its white clouds--then of 
school--of the girls I knew and 
friends & enemies I made. 


This look that way. 


Card VIII 1. Two red animals on each 
side (D) 


2. A head-a skeleton head 
of a cow (D,S) 
3. A strip of spleen (da) 


4. A wolf or police dog (dr,S) 


5. Delicate silk. (D) 


I keep thinking about the zoo-- I 
guess I saw them their-- 


I thought of the old west--sand, wagon 
trains & skeletons of horses & cows. 


I remember the appearance of spleen. 
I think its this way--Physiology. 


I thought of the zoo--then of Rin-Tin- 
Tin--I perhaps remember it when I was 
@ small boy going to the movies with 
my grandmother. 


I thought of Arabian silk. 
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Card IX 1. Two sea horses facing I've seen them in pictures. 
each other (D) 
2. Twins not yet born--there I once saw a motion picture of the unborn 
feet are together. (D) child--I thought of it. 
3. Pelvic bone (dr,S) It just looks like it. 
4. A horses head (dr,S) I thoughtI looked just like a horses head. 
Card X 1. Two oysters, eyes, nose I thought of a oyster craker box-~-I believe 
& mouth--a cartoon (D) they have a cartoon of two oysters on the 
cover. 
2. Sea animals (D) They look soft & wet--so I thought they 
were sea animals. 
3. Worms on a book (D) I saw many worms. I went fishing a few 
times and like it. 
4. Two people facing each . I can't remember where but I think I saw 
og holding something figures like these once before. 
W 
Record #2--Female, Age 31 years 
Card I. 1. Rabbits ears-- (imagin- I see an animal--a group of animals or 
ary animal ) queer images dancing 
2. Group of animals with 
long ears 
3. Circles of farries at I see long ears & in the center a sort 
play of pussy 
Card II 1. 2 people holding a lamp It is like an eskimo group with imagery 
2. There is imaginary blood Like a symbol or insignia of war 
shed--symbol of war-- 
joining of friends 
3. I see a turnip in the There seems to be sketched in the center 
center--turnip--symbolic a turnip or symbol of peace War & peace 
of peace 
Card III 1. 2 birds at a nest or at 


2. 


4. 


water pan 


A bright colored butterfly 


A flying bird and a tail 


A red witch & long tail 
or cap 


A fanciful picture of two birds at a nest 
or little water bucket with colored but- 
terflies & drift birds 


The little colored figures--look like 
flying witches 


ay 
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Card IV il. 
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4. 
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An ugly animal--vulture 


A bat-a flying animal 


A crystal snowflake 


A man & a frock coat-- 
grotesque 


The head of the (crossed out) 


The picture upside down looks like a 
dragon head--a ugly animal with wings-- 
a bat or vampire ; 


A grotesque upright man in a frock 
coat 


Card V1. 


3. 


A chorine dressed like 
@ animal 


3 people lying on the 
floor & against a third 


A butterfly 


I see a figure of a chorine draped in 
animal clothes such as is seen in 
revues or in movies 


It appears symbolic as the strong sup- 
porting the weak 


Card VI lamp (crossed out) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


A physical geography 
map 


A snow drift 
A jug with ears 


A fairy wand or a pole-- 
a decorative pole 


A physical geography because of various 
colours of black & gray 


It might be a snow drift with mud 


It appears like an emblem--uphold an 
eagle 


Card VII 1. 


3. 


2 witches as in a snow 
drift 


Upside down a drapery 


Two animals on tails 
hold up a placard 


A very fanciful little picture-- 
imaginary figures on a snow drift 


Upside down the picture appears like 
drapery over a door 


2 babies standing on a butterfly- or 
puffs of smoke vanishing into air & 
shaping up 


Card VIII 1. Group of different 


flowers 


2. A snow drift 


3. A bowl upholding a flower 
4. It reminds me of tulips-- 
violets, purple asters, 


gentians etc. 


This picture appears to be a symbol of — 
Spring--multi-colored flowers 


5. The design might be a crest 


The side little animals look like little 
pink pigs. 

There is a color butterfly on the bot- 
tom--I have 2 times circle the butterfly 


\ 
= 


Card IX 


1. A decorative jug 

2. A fairy princess 

3. A princess & a dragon 
(crossed out 
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A coloured jug with flower 


An actress draped in balloons or various 
colors 

There is a symbolic of Spring in peach, 
rose & green 


The center appears like a large rose on 
a delicate stem 


Card X 


1. Group of dancing people 

2. Colored flowers strewn 
on the floor 

3. Colored animals 


4. Colors from electric 
lights--dancing lights 


This is a fanciful little picture bring- 
ing to my mind summer flowers--buttercups-- 
roses--stems & parts of flowers. Two gaily 
colored & dressed characters dancing in a 
circle--2 little brown flying moths 

A group of colored electric lights 

such as is seen in Washington's fountain 
on the hall at the Capitol 


Card I 
“II 


III 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Record #3--Female, Age, 25 years 


1. Lobster (W) 


Bat (W) 


Silhouette of a black @ 
white cat (W,S) 


Mouse (W) 


Butterfly (W) 


Star fish (W) 


Frog (W) 


Cloud 


2 mice on each side of the 
picture (D) 


Faces of fish in water 
swimming around a rock (W) 


The fullness of the picture appears like 
a lobster 


Appears like a bat showing its color, 
fullness and wings. 


Appearance of a black & white cat with 

front paws which appears to stretch and 
redness on picture looks like a red rib- 
bon on neck of cat resting on white fur. 


Resembles a mouse with pierced eyes, 
full body and dark fur. 


Apparently appears to resemble a butter- 
fly with spreaded wings. 


Diagram resembles a star fish having sev- 
eral points, approximately six, shaped 
like a star. 


Diagram shows that picture looks like a 
frog having crawling legs and squareness 
of a frog's face. 

Also has a cloudish appearance of a moving 
cloud in the sky. 


On each side of the picture there appears 
an animal that resembles a mouso reaching 
a desired article. 
Picture appears to show fish on each side 
of rock swimming around it, moving up 
towards surface. 
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Card X Flowery-looking picture Colorful picture showing flower-like 
having different colors appearance, offset with various colors 
and background showing several butterflies giving 


pollen to its flowers. 


The second record above does not do full justice to the qualitative 
aspects of the record as it was prepared by the subject. It is not possible 
to reproduce the disorganization that is peal in the subject's written re- 
sponses and explanations. 


It is the opinion of the writer that these illustrations indicate a 
freedom from restraint in regponding that is inherent in the Self-Recording 
Technique. Many other examples could be provided to illustrate the spontaneity 
of response and the increased:‘elaboration in the performance proper. There ap- 
pears to be a qualitative aspect to the records obtained in this manner that is 
only obtained in the individual technique by the most competent examiners. Be- 
cause the examiner is completely free from the recording function he is also 
enabled to make the most complete observations of the behavior of the individual 
as the test progresses, and there is no reason why even the slightest clue should 
be lost by the person trained in clinical observation. 


The manner in which the individual organizes the material in written 
form also provides excellent qualitative information that is not always obtain- 
able under the individual technique ag deficiencies in vocabulary, spelling, 


and expression ef ideas are highlighted. Erasures and words crossed out also 
provide interpretive material. . 


It should be remembered that this article is intended only as a de- 
scription of the Self-Recording Technique as it has been applied by the writer 
and observations of results obtained. This is intended to offer a suggestion 
of a technique that could find wide application particularly in industrial sit- 
uations. Records can be obtained in this manner by untrained personnel and 
forwarded to a person capable of giving important diagnostic advice that would 
assist in an understanding of job relations. It will also provide an economy 
of time for the specialist by allowing an assistant to do the examining. 


Even though the technique was adopted for other reasons and was not 
expected to provide material as adequately as the individual, certain advan- 
tages appear to the writer to be inherent in this technique which appear to 
outweigh the disadvantages in sufficient proportion as to throw the weight of 
preference to this method in the great majority of cases. It remains for other 
investigators to evaluate the technique in a variety of situations to determine 
how widely it will be used. 


A summary of the advantages that appear to the writer to be inherent 
in the Self-Recording Technique are: 


1. Economy of time of highly skilled personnel. 

2. Reduetion of pressure on the examiner. 

3. Results that may be interpreted in the sama manner as the indi- 
vidual method. 

4. Valuable clinical observations increased because the subject 
records his own responses. 

5. Greater spontaneity of response. 

6. Qualitative interpretive material in written formulation of 
responses and explanations. 


7. Wider application of an extremely valuable technique of person- 
ality diagnosis. 
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HOW DO SUBJECTS ATTEMPT FAKE RESULTS ON THE RORSCHACH TEST? 


IRVING A. FOSBERG, Ph.D. 
Lt. (jg), H-v(S), USNR. 


- In a previous publication (1), the realiability of the Rorschach 
Psychodiagnostic Technique was studied by the test-retest method. Two subjects 
took the Rorschach first under standard conditions, then with instructions to 
make the best possible impression of their personality, and finally with in- 
structions to make the worst possible impression of their personality. In this 
study the protocols were reported in detail. A later study (2) reported on a 
much larger group totaling 96 cases of which 50 cases took the test-retests with 
the Same special instructions to attempt to maniupulate the Rorschach test. 

Only the statistics were reported in this study. Chi-square reliability figures 
were calculated for the first study and product moment correlations were calcu- 
lated for reliability estimates in the second study. The writer concluded from 
his research that the test-retest reliability of the Rorschach technique is 
high. The distribution of reliability coefficients grouped themselves in the 
range .78-.99. Even in the cases where the subjects were instructed to fake 


results, to give a "good" personality and a "bad" personality, the subjects 
failed to influence the test results. 


The previous studies did not report the techniques used by the sub- 
jects to alter the test results. For the details of the test administration 


in the experimental group of 50 subjects who attempted to manipulate the 
Rorschach test, see reference (2). 


At the end of the administration of the tests where the subjects were 
requested to make a "good" personality impression and a "bad" personality im- 
pression, the experimenter asked each subject how he went about the task of 
faking a Rorschach test. One or sometimes two explanations were given by the 
subjects of their system for faking test results. Table I lists the explana- 
tions given by the 50 experimental subjects, both male and female, for their 
method of effecting a best impression. It will be seen from this table that 
the methods used cover a wide range, including every conceivable possibility 
except those factors which actually would change the Rorschach scoring. It 
will further be noted that many opposite plans were used to get the same effect. 
For example, two people limited their responses; while six people sought to in- 
crease the number of responses. Three people tried to be more imaginative, 
while one person sought to be less imaginative. Five individuals tried to give 
honest reports, in order to make a "good" impression. Eight people attempted 
to appear errudite by using “big words", correct grammar, or by using concepts 
which might conceivably appeal to medical men. One person stated that he tried 
to make his best impression by not changing his mind too often. Three people 
stated that when they got started with the Rorschach test they forgot all about 
making any impression at all. Four people confessed that they could not fig- 


ure out any way to fake an impression. They just took the test without bother- 
ing about it. 


Table II lists the explanations given by the experimental group on 
their method of effecting a "bad" impression. Again a wide range of factors 
is listed and again none of them touched the essential Rorschach features. Op- 
posite systems were also used. For example, one subject attempted to make a 
"bad" impression by using his fantasy freely, while three people surpressed the 
use of fantasy. One person stated that he eliminated the use of details, but 


ceeded slowly. 


“bad" impressions. 


involving destruction, and aggression. 


three people increased the use of details. 
sponses, and one person deliberately misinterpreted the obvious. 
proceeded with the test rather rapidly, while on the other hand two people pro- 


Three people forgot how they attempted to influence the test, and 
four people could not figure out any system to use. 
tended to be insane. 
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TABLE I 


Explanations Given by the Male and Female Experimental Groups of Their Method 


of Effecting a "Best" Impression 


Method of Making a "Good" Impression 


1. 


By 


By 


omissions 
a) of little details 
b) of uncertainties 
increasing the number of responses 
increasing the responses to color 
being imaginative 
being less imaginative 
giving an honest report 
paying close attention to the examiner 
trying to please the examiner 
trying to be an extrovert 
seeing only wholes (i.e. "W") 
giving variety of responses 
being erudite 
a) using "big" words 
b) using correct grammar and rhetoric 
c) using concepts that seemed appropriate before 
medical men 
omitting sexual references 
being humorous 
being intelligent 
seeing only scenes of past experiences 
using only concepts that are socially acceptable 
(i. e. not mentioning devils, etc. ) 
not changing ones mind too often 


Forgot about making an impression 
Can't see how to make an impression 


Five people gave only obvious re- 
One individual 


One person said that he pre- 


In comparing the explanations given in the "good" impression and the 
“bad" impression, it will be found that the same types of items appear in both 
tables; and attempts to control association occur in faking for both "good" and 
There were some factors on which the subjects agreed amongst 
themselves as discriminating between "good" and "bad" impressions, but of course 
they did not influence the scoring of the tests. 
subjects tried to "please" the examiner, to appear to be extroverted, errudite, 
humorous, intelligent, and to avoid socially taboo areas such as sex, and concepts 
To appear to be "bad", subjects tried to 
annoy the examiner, or to act stubborn and “ornery". They thought that giving 


anti-social concepts, using sexual references and being vague about their reasons 
would also influence the test results. 


To make a "good" impression, 


The explanations given by these subjects represents the best attempts 
that a “test-wise", but “Rorschach naive", group of psychology professors, grad- 
uate and under-graduate students of psychology could think up in an attempt to 

fake the results on the Rorschach Tests. 


influence the test results, certainly "test-naive" subjects could not influence 
the Rorschach test. 


If such a group could not materially 
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TABLE II 


Explanations Given by the Male and Female Experimental Groups of Their Method 
of Effecting a "Bad" Impression 


Method of Making a "Bad" Impression 


1. using fantasy 

2. not using fantasy 

3. eliminating details 

4. using little details 

5e decreasing responses 

6. By limiting responses to one field 
7. giving no responses 

8. giving the obvious 

9. misinterpreting the obvious 

10. proceeding rapidly 

ll. proceeding slowly 

12. annoying the examiner 

13. acting stubborn and “ornery" 
14. giving "bad" responses 

15. giving sexual references 

16. using guns and bombs 

17. using anti-social concepts 

18. using superstitions 

19. using humor 

20. paying little attention 

21. being unintelligent 

22. avoiding color 

23. avoiding repetition 

24. trying to control association 
25. Forgot how they did it 

26. By being vague about their reasons 
27. By pretending insanity 

28. Could not see how it could be done 
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REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the Rorschach Institute on April 29th and 30th, 1943... 
The meeting attracted, in spite of war restrictions, more participants than 
its predecessors. The Rorschach forum at the E.P.A. meeting was overcrowded 
and more than 50 people took part in the dinner meeting and listened to the 
presidential address by Dr. Rickers Ovsiankina (published in the April issue). 
The chief item of general interest from the annual business meeting is the 
following report of the training committee: 


The recognition and the acceptance of the Rorschach Method as a 
valuable technique for personality diagnosis has been reflected in the past 
year by the increased number of applications for membership in the Rorschach 
Institute. This extension of the use of the Rorschach Method has taken place 
not only in the field of clinical and applied psyghology on the home front, 
but also in the military psychological units. The psychologists in the armed 
forces are faced with the task of learning about the soldier's personality 
and his ability to meet the stresses and strains encountered in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. In some instances the Rorschach Method has been used for 
experimental purposes, in other instances, it has been used for the predic- 
tion of success and failure in training for specific tasks as well as for 


classification purposes. This work has been done with both the Individual 
and Group Methods. 


The great demand for training in the use of the Rorschach Method 
has been indicated by large attendance at classes, seminars and private 
instruction sessions. On a trip South the writer was constantly in demand 
for instruction in the Rorschach Method wherever one met psychologists. 
Everywhere those who are acquainted with the Rorschach Method are pressed 


for instruction. Everywhere groups are meeting to study and pool their 
knowledge and training in the Rorschach Method. 


With this increased interest and widespread use of the Rorschach 
} Method, the Training Committee members have felt more than ever its respon- 
sibility in providing guidance within the scope of its function, that the 
- Rorschach Method is used for its intended purposes. It was with this aim 

d in mind that during the past year, much greater attention and effort have 

i been given to checking on Rorschach Institute membership and fellowship ap- 
plicants with regard to thoir academic background, professional experience 
and Rorschach training experience and proficiency. The Committee therefore 
has had the following excerpts from the by-laws of the Institute Constitution 
applying to membership printed in the Research Exchange to clarify what the 
functions, limitations and responsibilities of the Members and Fellows are. 

A copy is also routinely sent to each applicant for membership. 


The Training Committee calls the attention of the members of the 
Rorschach Institute, to the following excerpts from the by-laws: 


Article II, Section 1 (f) 


4 Members of the Institute are recognized as competent to administer 
_— : the method and score records. Membership in the Institute does not imply 
_ an ability to undertake Rorschach Interpretations nor does it indicate that 


the member is capable of teaching or utilizing the method for research 
purposes. 
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From Article II, Section 3 
Fellows of the Institute will be recognized as competent to ad- 
minister the method, score records, interpret results, engage in Rorschach 
research or conduct training courses in the Rorschach method. 
In a recent combined meeting of the Executive and Training Com- 
mittees, the following position of the Rorschach Institute with reference 
to Rorschach reports was formulated: 


Because of the possible traumatic effects of Rorschach diagnoses 
made by individuals not thoroughly qualified to make such diagnoses, the 
Rorschach Institute takes the position that only Fellows of the Institute, 
or those equally qualified, should give written or oral Rorschach interpre- 
tations. Members of the Institute who are not fellows should supply such 
reports only under the supervision of fellows or similarly qualified per- 
sons. This does not preclude the practice of giving tentative impressions 
to the Psychiatrist in charge of the case. 


It is to the credit of the members and fellows of the Institute 
that they take their membership seriously and that no instance of the 
unethical use or misuse of the Rorschach Method has come to the attention 
of the Committee. 


The present membership as per April 30, 1943 is as follows: 


Members -- 98 
Fellows -- 34 
132 


#14 applications for membership and two for fellowship are pending. 


Sadie Sender, Executive Secretary 
of the Training Committee 


Editorial Note: 


In the greater part of the Edition of Volume VII, Issue 2, 
April, 1943, an error occurred in the table of contents which was 
omitted by the printer. 


*Twelve of these applicants were elected to membership at the July 2, 1943 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 
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List of Fellows and Members as per April 30, 1943 


M Dr. Grace Abbate 
79-16 Main Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 


M Mrs. Gail W. Achtenberg 
c/o Capt. Irving Achtenberg, 
20th Inf. 6th Div. APO #6, 
Desert Manouvers, c/o Postmaster, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


*M Bernard R. Ackerman 
49th & Locust Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


M Mrs. Nathalie G. Altman 
3543 N. Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


M Miss Marion M. Astley 
111 No. 49th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


M Mrs. Corinne Baker 
1517 E. Boulevard 
Cleveland, Ohio 


M Mr. Delmer E. Batcheller 
U.S. Penitentiary 
Atlanta, Ga. 


F Dr. John D. Benjamin 
R.F.D. #2, Ralston Creek Ranch 
Golden, Colorado 


Dr. Otto Billig 
Highland Hospital 
Asheville, N. C. 


F Dr. Col. Edward G. Billings 
Ft. George G. 

29th General Hospital 

Meade, Maryland 


Dr. Katherine Bradway 
98 Crown Terrace 
San Francisco, Calif. 


M Dr. Olga Bridgman 
Medical School 
University of California 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Major Henry W. Brosin 
La Garde General Hospital 
New Orleans, La. 


*M Daniel Brower 


*12 Members elected at Executive Committee meeting on July 2, 1943. 


Psychological Research Unit #1 
Nashville Army Air Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dr. Donald F. Buckle 
Younger Court, Kew E 4, 
Victoria, Australia 


Dr. Charlotte Buhler 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Lt. E.M.L. Burchard 
1901 Columbia Rd. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Bessie Burgemeister 
456 Lindell Boulevard 
Long Beach, N.Y. 


Miss Beatrice Candee 
5315 N.E. Rodney Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 


Dr. Jessica Carlson 
5 Prospect Pl. 
N.Y. City 


Mrs. Elizabeth R. Caro 
Augusta Apts. #13, 

11 No. 4th St. 
Richmond, Virginie 


Miss Clara Carroll 
Yorkshire Gardens 
42-20 Kissena Boulevard 
Flushing, L.I. 


Dr. Eugene C. Ciccarelli 
136 E. 57th St., 
New York City 


Mrs. Hazel Clapp 
Grasslands Hospital 
Valhalla, N. Y. 


James A. Christensen, Jr. 
Psychological Research Unit #1 
Nashville Army Air Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Mrs. Mathilde Weill Cohen 
152 BE. 94th St. Apt. 8B 
N. Y. City 
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Dr. Frederick Cohn M Dr. Hanna Faterson 
77 Market Street 27 Jane Street 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Philip H. Cook M Pvt. Herman Feifel 


la Willow Grove Psychological Research Unit #1 
Canterbury, E. 7 NAAC -AAFCC 
Melbourne, Australia Nashville, Tennessee 


Miss Marion Cowin M Mrs. Irene A. Fike 
416 West 20th Street 271 Nelson Road 


New York, N. Y. Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Miss Sarah Eyre Crowell M Miss Marion McKenzie Font** 
Board of School Directors 627 South Carrollton Avenue 
121 Chestnut Street New Orleans, Louisiana 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
ULt.(j.g.) Irving A. Fosberg 


F Dr. Helen H. Davidson New Federal Building 
425 Riverside Drive 12th and Market Streets 
New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Max Deutscher Miss Marjorie Foulke 


Psychological Research Unit #1 Kansas Children’s Home and 
Nashville Army Air Center Service League 
Nashville, Tennessee : 1825 West Maple 


Wichita, Kansas 
M Miss Edith Dombey 


15602 Lake Street M Mrs. Rosa Padlina de Franzetti 
Lakewood, Ohio Casa de Observacion para Menores 
Puente Janes a Tracabordo 
M Miss Kathryn Dominguez 84 Caracas, 
The Childrens Service Center Venezuela, S.A. 
335 So. Franklin Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. M Dr. James B. Funkhouser 
Southwestern State Hospital 
M Mr. S. Sanford Dubin Marion, Va. 
1509 So. Third Street 
Louisville, Kentucky M Mrs. Mollie Gair 
258 Riverside Drive 
F ist Lt. Michael Dunn New York, N.Y. 
Darnell General Hospitel 
Danville, Kentucky M Mrs. W. J. Gardner 
2427 Roxboro Road 
F Dr. C.J.C. Earl Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Monyhull Cottage 
Monyhull Hall Road M Mr. George A. Geil 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14 U.S.P.H.S. Hospital 


England Springfield, Mo. 


Miss Margaret Emery Miss Jean Campbell Giesey 
Neurological Institute University of Texas Medical School 
New York, N. Y. Galveston, Texas 


Dr. Jack R. Ewalt 
University of Texas Medical School 
Galveston, Texas 


**elected — Executive Committee meeting on Sept. 18, 1942 (not previously re- 
ported. 
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Dr. William Goldfarb 
Foster Home Bureau 


New York Ass'n for Jewish Children 


329 East 62nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Lt. Joseph Grassi 


The Adjutant General's School (0.T.S.) 


Fort Washington 


Miss Florentine Hackbusch 
Department of Welfare 
Bureau of Mental Health 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Captain William C. Hallow 
Hq. Fifth Army 
APO 464, New York 


Dr. A. Irving Hallowell 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. E. Louise Hamilton 
Norristown State Hospital 
Norristown, Pa. 


Miss Jane Hamilton 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Prof. Philip L. Harriman 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Miss June Harris 

Bureau of Child Guidance 
Board of Education 

228 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Molly Harrower-Erickson 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Mr. Royal B. Hassrick 
"Oakwood" 
Wenonah, New Jersey 


Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Max Hertzman 


College of the City of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Arnold H. Hilden 
Child Research Council 
4200 E. 9th Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


Dr. L.C. Hirning 
Grasslands Hospital 
Valhalla, N. Y. 


Miss Sarah Holtzberg 
242 Marston Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mrs. Evelyn Holzman 
c/o Augenblick 

220 Lincoln Avenue 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Miss Julia Jacoby 
5835 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Alice Joseph 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Office of Indian Affairs 


Miss Elizabeth Junken 
4 Chestnut Avenue 
Floral Park, L.I. 


Lt. Douglas M. Kelley 
U. S. Army 


Miss Camilla Kemple 
315 East 68th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. James Kirsch 
Beacon Hotel 
West 75th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Eva Klein 
50 East 66th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Bruno Klopfer 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Lt. William S. Kogan 
H.Q. 97th Inf. Div. 
Camp Swift, Texas 
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Mrs. Margaret Krafft 
154 East 9lst Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Herbert E. Krugman | 
Psychological Research Unit #2 


San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center 


San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. Judith I. Krugman 
150 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Morris Krugman 
Bureau of Child Guidance 


Board of Education 
228 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Mary Gordon Laverty 
502 Lakeview Road 
Pasadena, California 


Dr. Heinz Lehmann 
Verdun Protestant Hospital 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Dr. Kate N. Levine 
100 Haven Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Robert M. Lindner 
119% N. 3rd Street 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Dr. Jose Leme Lopes 
Rua Martins Ferreira 75 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Mrs. Helga Malloy 
3628 Lorne Crescent 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Mrs. Edne Mann 
215 West 98th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Eli Marcovitz 
Station Hospital 


San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center 


San Antonio, Texas 


Dr. Helen Margulies 
510 West 113th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Walter W. Marseille 
5443 East View Park 
Chicago, Illinois 


\ 


Dr. Mortimer Meyer 
801 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Florence Miale 
860 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. David Morgan 

Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 
4200 E. 9th Avenue 

Denver, Colorado 


lst Lt. J. Lloyd Morrow 
Darnall General Hospital 
Danville, Kentucky 


Lt. Col. Adolph R. Mueller 
Station Hospital 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


Dr. Ruth Munroe Mittelmann 
570 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Lois Barclay Murphy 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dr. Katharine E. McBride 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Miss Alma Paulsen 
416 West 20th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. William H. Pemberton 
1661 Leavenworth Street 
San Francisco, California 


Dr. Paul W. Penningroth 
4565 Lakeview Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Mr. Charles Phillips 
115 East 2lst St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. A. Philipsborn 
St. Anthony Hospital 
West 16th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski 
Psychiatric Institute and 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 
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Dr. Miguel Prados 
McGill University 
3801 University Street 
Montreal, Canada 


Harold Proshansky 


Psychological Research Unit #1 


Nashville Army Air Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dr. D. Rapaport 
Menninger Clinic 
Topeke, Kansas 


Miss Suzanne Reichard 
Menninger Clinic 
Topeka, Kansas 


Walter J. Reis 


Psychological Research Unit #1 


Nashville Army Air Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Lt. T. W. Richards 
U.S. Naval Training Station 
San Diego, Californie 


Dr. Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina 
Wheaton College 
Norton, Mass. 


Dr. Hector Ritey 
294 West 92nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. W. Donald Ross 


Department of Neurology & Neurosurgery 


McGill University 
3801 University Street 
Montreal, Canada 


Mrs. Dorota Rymarkiewiczowa 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Dr. Charles A. Rymer 


Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 


Denver, Colorado 


Dr. Walter F. St. Clair 
113 Tyson Avenue 


Glenside, Pa. 


Mrs. Alicia de Schlesinger 
Solis. 155, VIII/A 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Dr. Fritz Schmidl 
Community Service Society 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. D. G. Schmidt 
Department of Psychiatry 
California State Prison 
San Quentin, California 


Miss Rosalea Ann Schonbar 
3382-17lst Street 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Dr. Henry C. Schumacher 
2525 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Private Stanley S. Schwartz 


Miss Sadie Sender 
316 East 187th Street 
New York City 


Mr. John D. Shearer 
814 Pitt Road 
Rowland Park 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


Mrs. Miriam Siegel 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
228 E. 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Miss Edith Silverglied 
Norwich State Hospital 
Norwich, Conn. 


Miss Audrey Sims 
2525 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Edward J. Stainbrook 
Department of Psychology 
Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
212 West Montgomery Avenue 
Ruckville, Md. 


Mrs. Bertha Stavrianos 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Bernard Steinzor 

Psychological Research Unit #1 
Nashville Army Air Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Flight Lt. Gordon M. Stephens 
No. 7 I.T.S. Saskatoon 
Sask. Canada 


Dr. L. Joseph Stone 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Miss Gladys Tallman 
Neurological Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Marianne Teich 
229 West 97th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Carlyn M. Tuft 
4613 Larchwood Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Pauline G. Vorhaus 
27 West 86th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Edith A. Weisskopf 
Indiana State University 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dr. Leon Whitsell 
958 The Alameda 
Berkeley, California 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Wolf 
2764 Lancashire Road 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio - 


Mrs. Ruth Wolfson 
33 Washington Street 
East Orange, N. J. 


Dr. Austin B. Wood 
Psychology Department 
Brooklyn College 
Bedford Ave. & Ave. H., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Herbert Zucker 

Psychological Research Unit #1 
Nashville Army Air Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 


